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FEBRUARY AND THOUGHTS OF BUILDING 


UILDING a house is one of the supreme 

experiences of life. It is not all a pleasure; 

disappointments and set-backs and unex- 
pected expenditures each bring their own little 
variety of trouble. And yet, when the house is 
finished and the owner enters in he is on the 
peak of enjoyment. That is, he is finally realiz- 
ing in concrete form what he has been anticipat- 
ing and idealizing these long months and years. 
It is the thinking of building that gives us the 
pleasure of anticipation—and February is a good 


proved are rain water-heads and in this issue 
many types are shown. 

Going inside the house—and one must plan his 
house inside as well as out—we find some remark 
able English interiors, both in the Portfolio and 
in the group from Lady Sackville’s London home 
There are screens displayed, too, and a fine selec 
tion of mirrors from the shops. 

To complete the necessary trio we must touch 
on the garden. There are many kinds in this 
number and it is difficult to say which is more | 





month to stay indoors and dream over house lovely and inspiring. Here a garden at San | 
plans. That is why the February issue is devoted Marino holds the secret of Italy within its walls 
mainly to building. Further on is an English topiary garden only ' 
In selecting the material a great number of thirty years old, a remarkable achievement in so 
tastes and pocketbooks and localities had to be short a time. The American magnolia is dis , 
considered. For example, the lead article is on cussed and so is the garden axis, a necessary 
Transplanting Architecture and shows how a feature in any landscaping scheme. The Gar- ‘ 
house that comes originally from Kent can be dener’s Calendar will be continued throughout } 
adapted to an American suburb. In the Group the year, with its monthly reminders. j 
of Three Houses is shown the work of Julius , This leaves us only a few lines to advise the : 
Gregory, three moderate priced houses in stucco reader about some of the other features—the splen- f 
Frank Forster also contributes a country house In the February Group of Three did article on the framing of pictures, the in 
a little rough plaster house with a thatch shingle Houses is a little stucco place structive facts about filtering water for the home, | 
roof. An architectural detail that could be im with an enchanting doorway and the collector’s corner of crown derby ‘ 
| 
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Each kind of furniture would seem to require 
if on kind of background and in secking the 
proper environment one must understand the 
nature of furniture and the types of wall fin 
ashe iny of the late 18th Century designs 

idam, Heppelwhite or the French periods 

require a background of either painted panels 
or @ flat painted wall. The sturdier types such 


BACKGROUNDS 


House 


FURNITURE 


FOR 


as Jacobean, early Italian, Spanish and French, 
demand a more robust wall—either paneling of 
English oak or the rough finish of a plaster sur- 
face. In this hall group there is an obvious 
relation and harmony established between the 
rough wall and the sturdiness of the small 
cupboard, which is in the early Stuart style 
E. J. Kohn was the architect of the house 
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The Purchaser of Furniture Has to Watch His 
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Step in the Maze of Real Antiques 


b J 


Fake Antiques, Reproductions and Old-Looking Pieces 


‘ I ‘HE 20th Century is impatient with some 
of Nature’s slow processes. We have 


speeded up in a score of ways and for as many 
purposes, and now we have devoted ourselves 
to speeding up decay for the eternal glory of 
art! But Nature will not be hastened, so we 
simulate the effects of age and 
the process of dissolution. 

To accomplish our ends we 
have recourse to fire and water, 
chemistry and physics, and 
sometimes to a blunt hammer, 
sharp axe and a solid pair of 
hob-nail boots. All of this in 
addition to a casual small boy 
with a quick penknife and a 
host of holes made by well- 
trained worms to prove our 
Case, 

There are on the market an- 
tiques real and fake. There 
are also on the market repro- 
ductions of antiques sold as 
such (in some cases). And 
finally there are to be had ex- 
cellent pieces, beautifully dam- 
aged and worn down to order, 
which are not antiques, or 
fakes, or reproductions. These 
are simply “old-looking” pieces 


RICHARD F. BACH 


of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


which are necessary, first and chiefly, to satisfy 
Rolls-Royce ambitions backed up by Ford 
pocket books, and second, to complete the effect 
of an antique atmosphere so often affected in 
current interior decoration. 

And the question is, is it right or wrong to 














Wainscot chair reproduc- 
ing lines and feeling of an 
original. Exhibited by Ken- 
sington Manufacturing Co. 





endure these near-antiques? Why should they 
not frankly say, “we are not antiques, we are 
not fakes, we are not hiding or masquerading; 
we are simply possible elements in an interior 
scheme in which the appearance of age is a 
necessary or desirable characteristic.” 

No one objects to antiques, 
“real” antiques. I wish the 
term were relegated to limbo; 
one can never mention the 
word without being assailed 
with the question: “Is that an 
‘old’ antique or a reproduc- 
tion?’’ This question tells the 
whole story. People don’t 
know what an antique is or 
should be. At any rate how 
old should an antique be before 
it achieves the halo which en- 
hances its commercial value 
tenfold? As it is, the word is 
used to tell the truth about a 
given piece and at the same 
time it is used as a generic 
name for a type of article 
which may be a “real” antique 
or a reproduction or actually 
a fraud sold for the real thing, 
It has become a trade name; 
witness the quip of the trade 





Compare this late 17th 


Century American oak 
wainscot chair with the 
modern one opposite 


Faithfully reproducing an old model, this red lacquer desk decorated with 


Chinese motifs, has been artificially aged. 
creators present it as such—not an antique but a reproduction. 


of W. & J. Sloane 


It is an old-locking piece and its 
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Old-looking pieces are manufactured 


heme where antique are not 
chest for exam pte 


faithiul reproduction, wtificially aged, 


miended to be C ourte 





in exact copy of an old French 

haise longue, this piece can be 

classed among the reproductions. It 

shows no artificial aging. The design 

was merely copied. By Miss Gheen, 
decorator 
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be used in a decorative 
vailable. This Jacobean oak 
in be used as a dining room piece. It is a 
and is frankly what it is 


& J Sloane 


The refectory table shown 
below is an_ old-looking 
piece even the stretchers 
are worn and the legs show 
signs of hard usage. By the 
Kensington Mfg. Co 





The Italian credenza 
below was shown at 
the Manufacturers’ 
& Designers’ Ex- 
hibition im the 
Metropolitan by the 
Kensington Manu- 
jacturing Company 
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which is now current that “they are making the 
antiques better these days!” It is well known 
that certain kinds of old table tops from abroad 
used to be sadly warped after a few months in 
this country; but in recent times these tops 
have been built so as to resist our temperature 
changes,—but they still are just as old. 

Assuming that all dealers are models of 
veracity—for we must begin somewhere—we 
may also assume that all articles sold as an- 
tiques are honestly old pieces, truthfully the 
work of a time antedating our own. 


Reproductions 


Next come the reproductions. These are 
copies of authentic old pieces; or put it in trade 
parlance, they are “authentic copies of an- 
tiques”. Have we come to a question of sheer 
morality? If the reproduction is branded on 
both quarters with the sign of its copyism, the 
gods of design be praised! Then only do we 
know it for what it is. We do not object to 
reproductions as such, but we must be honest 
all round. It will be of no avail for the maker 
honestly to set out to copy an old piece, and for 
the dealer to sell the article honestly for a copy, 
if the customer takes it home and parades it as 
a “real antique”. The failure of one link de- 
stroys the chain. Unfortunately there are num- 
bers of dishonest makers, dishonest dealers and 
dishonest customers; so we shall regularly have 
a brisk trade in fakes, reproductions made, sold 
or bought for the real thing. 

And in the third place come the pieces of 
simulated age. These are not “real” antiques; 
nor are they reproductions of old pieces. They 
are objects made perhaps according to an en- 
tirely new design but along old lines. They 
are conceived by an expert familiar with the 
history of style and they are finished off by 
other experts familiar with the effects wrought 
by time, wear and decay upon materials, col- 
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ors and texture. In the latter territory these 
pieces emulate the reproductions. A skillful 
turn of the chisel, a calculated application of 
acid, a nice bit of carelessness in moving, a 
deft kick with an iron-shod heel, a happy turn 
of the gimlet and the effect of several cen- 
turies of time has been achieved. In fact we 
have here a mode of erasing centuries; decades 
are disposed of, ages annihilated at the work- 
man’s touch that values may be inflated to the 
bursting point. 


“Old Looking” Pieces 


But what use have such pieces since they are 
not old and do not duplicate old pieces? It is 
here that the demand appears for “‘old looking” 
pieces to suit a given place and style and to 
match an antique atmosphere pictured in ad- 
vance. An old piece may be too expensive. 
In fact it may not be obtainable in a form or 
of a color or size to fit the purpose in mind, 
so a new old piece is designed for this definite 
objective. It is the same procedure as that 
used by the theatrical producer. 

Shall we say this is an error of conscience ? 
It surely is not practicing a fraud as long as 
all hands tell the truth as to the age and 
provenience of the piece. It all begins and 
ends in honesty, on the part of maker, seller 
and purchaser. 

There is a place for antiques, for reproduc- 
tions and for new pieces which simulate age 
but there is no place for frauds, for fake an 
tiques, any more than there is for paper-soled 
shoes in the army, coal in the Samoan islands 
or prohibition officers on the blissful isle of 
Bimini. 


The small cabinet 
shown below is an 
example of Italian 
work of the 16th 
Century. Courtesy 
of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
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In certain rooms it is necessary to have an outstanding piece of 
furniture of rich color yet of aged appearance. In such a scheme 
could be used this English chinoiserie desk, in the Queen Anne 
style, with the lacquer mirror above it. It is an old-looking piece 
and ofiered as a reproduction. Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 


From this English 17th Cen 


tury 


either faithful reproductions 
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or an adaptation of the de- 
sign, as in the modern piece 
shown opposite 
\ 
The chaise longue Miss Gheen copied 
was a Louis XV design in gilded 
wood with blue satin upholstery. It 
was enough to have copied the con- 
y tour; the piece is sufficiently beauti- 


table could be made 
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ful in its lines 
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Pale green walls and a rose rug set the color background of the living room. 

The furniture is of maple and pine, with plain rose glazed chintz slip covers 

on the upholstered piece The white painted fireplace surrounds, the china 

cupboard with its old pink lusterware and the hooked rugs, all unite in 
building up the Colonial feeling 


The floor in one of the low ceilinged bedrooms is painted gray, with a rug 

of a different tone of the same color. Rose organdie curtains bound with 

vick-vrack carry out the color scheme of the rose and green flowered wall 

paper The furniture walnut, the four-poster being an especially good 
Colomal example 











Beside a quaint sideboard in the dining 
room stands a screen of colored prints 
mounted on a yellow ground. Not only 
are the pictures delightful in themselves, 
but they are so arranged that the screen 
as a whole harmonizes with the lines of 
the white paneled wall. Wax fruit under 
a glass dome and old crystal candlesticks 
help to complete a grouping that is thor- 
oughly in keeping with the spirit of the 
house 


THE INTERIOR of 
“THE HOMESTEAD” 


at 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 
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All of the rugs on the second floor are 
gray. In the bedroom, a bit of which is 
shown here, the floor is green and the walls 
papered with a gray, rose and green design 
showing little Colonial scenes in vertical 
lines with flowers intervening. Pink or- 
gandie curtains bound with rick-rack are 
at the windows and the same material is 
used on the little dressing table The 
furniture is painted 


THE RESTORED 
FARMHOUSE 


of 


MRS. CHAS. H. SABIN 


BA 











From the hall at the right of the picture one enters the living room with ils 

black floor and hooked rugs, original old fireplace, framed prints and maple 

furniture. Dotted swiss and gay chintz are used for the two sets of cur- 

tains, the latter material also covering the black and gold Duncan Phyfe 
chaise longue 


Above the yellow floor and blue rug of the dining room are white paneled 
walls made cheery with flowered chintz over-curtains and mirrored lighting 
fixtures. The decorations throughout the house were planned and executed 
by Mrs. Sabin and are admirably in keeping with a house built, as “The 
Homestead” was, in 1764 
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MORALS A N D 


S' IME. people have a deplorable habit of troubling the serene spheres 
iJ of art with questions of morality that belong to an entirely differ- 
ent world 

By persuading a whole generation that Gothic was in some way more 
moral than Palladian architecture, Ruskin was responsible for the build- 
ing of countless mid-Victorian houses, with arched doors, stained glass 
windows and meaningless little turrets stuck onto the roof. 

The high moral tone is still with us, still affects what should be 
purely esthetic judgments 

In London gentlemen wax nobly indignant about the dome of St. 
Paul's, asserting that it is a piece of bad art, because it is a false dome, 
not constructed according to the improved antique method. In New 
York there are even some pious souls who look askance upon the new 
generation of office buildings and think there is something immoral in 
adapting cathedral Gothic to commercial structures. 

Still another race of moralists today pine for everything to be made 
by hand, on the ground that manual labor, unassisted by mac hinery, is 


“a yoo for the soul 


FT“HERE is no artistic question into which these mistaken people 
will not intrude their irrelevant ethical considerations. Thev pro- 
test, always on the highest moral principles, against the modern repro 
duction of ancient works of art. Forgery is a criminal offence: servile 
imitation is degrading to the imitator; modern craftsmen should work 
aul mod rn designs, if they we uld save their souls, 
on. But these salvationist doctrines have 
very little to do with the problem 
Forgery is certainly criminal, but avowed 
reproduction is not lorgery As for the 


And so on and so 


other considerations, we all agree that it is 
bad tor an artist ol individual talent to 
imitate what has been done betore. But 
the competent handicraftsman can do much 
worse than copy what fine artists of the past 


have created Totally «in apable ol creat- 


ing anything beautiful of his own, he may 
have all the technical skill required for re 
producing 
love liness 


eomebody else's conception ol 


If the creators of art nouveau commer- . 
cial statuary had devoted their attention to \ 
reproducing Renaissance bronzes instead of ' 
to the invention of the most horrible forms 
ever conceived in the 
world would be 


mind, the 
less ugly 
place than it i: If the French creators of ' 


human 
an appreciably 





What we require of copies and imitations is that they shall be faith- 
ful. Too often the imitation is littlke more than a travesty of the 
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be almost as satisfying as the original and will possess this advantage 
over it, that it may be used, while the original can only be looked at. 

A piece of silver locked up in a case is a melancholy object, barren of 
usefulness. Silver should be used, handled, seen at every meal. Its beauty 
is essentially an intimate, everyday beauty. Reproduction allows one to 
take that beauty out of the glass case and bring it into regular use. 

Or consider that vast range of furniture from which period reproduc- 
tions are made. In the article with which this issue of House & GarDEN 
opens, Mr. Bach explains the various classifications of antiques and 
antiquing and surveys the present condition of reproduction in furniture. 
rhis article serves to catalog for us some of the legends and practices 
of the furniture trade with which the layman should be acquainted. 

Set down briefly, the situation is this—so long,as the furniture dealer 
tells the truth about his reproductions and modern “antiques,”’ no one 
can object from the commercial point of view. But one can very much 
object to faking from the esthetic point of view, especially to alleged 
modern improvements on well-established, old designs. 

The finest makers of furniture today make no effort to insult the in- 
telligence of their patrons; they are content to reproduce old lines, some- 
times use old wood, and still say frankly that the piece is new. 


HAT we must all fight against—maker, dealer and consumer 

alike—are the modern touches. Take an obvious case. The 

name “Colonial” is promiscuously applied to almost anything made up 

in mahogany or mahoganized birch. Not that Grand Rapids and 

Jamestown are not making excellent repro- 

: ductions of genuine Colonial pieces, but 

LL there is an appalling amount of sham, al- 

leged “Colonial” furniture being sold to 
unsuspecting Americans every day. 

Imitators have altered the original style 
i with such ruthlessness that what was ele- 
gant, graceful and well-proportioned in the 
if original, has become utterly monstrous. 
Dimensions are altered in such a way that 
original proportions are ruined, ornaments 
are senselessly misplaced. The copy is still 
vaguely “Colonial,” but Colonial with a 
difference—what a difference! 

If you are not acquainted with Colonial 
line and detail in furniture, look it up: be- 
fore you buy; and when you come to buy, 
guarantee yoursélf an honest treatment by 
patronizing reputable dealers. 
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NTO this problem of reproductions 








original, How often one sees recognizable imitations of old styles in 
silverware, for example, that are no more than caricatures of the 
original, A change of curve, an extra adornment—and the old beauty 
and grace are no more 





position and appreciation. When reproductions are made, let us either 
faithfully reproduce the old designs that were good, or else reproduce 
in modern designs the spirit of a fine era. 

It almost always follows that when we find a revival which is at all 
worth considering, it has chosen the finest designs of the past or crystal- 
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modernist decoration had devoted them comes another question. What makes . 
selves to reproducing the most livable of an antique ? ] 
their French periods, Parisian interiors in Mere age and the fact that a master hand . 
the modern style would not be so much like created the original design are not suffi- 
nightmares. But they would have lost their [| cient warrant to guarantee beauty and y 
souls in the process, the moralists protest | J justify reproduction, . 
lo which one can only reply that one really The master designers of old nodded at 
doesn't much care times just as much as some of our furniture 
designers do today. There are designs in - 
7 o. case for the reproduction and DOTTED SWISS Chippendale’s “The Gentleman and Cabi- . 
imitation of old models is perfectly Teo Uhtle vegerd te peid to the possiblities of net-Maker’s Directory” that, had they been 
straightforward, and has nothing to do with lace, net and dotted Swiss jor curtaining for city executed, would have detracted from Chip- i 
these ethical considerations rooms. Here simple dotted Swiss is made up pendale’s reputation appreciably. 

Certain objects of antique art are of such with ruffled edges and a flounced valance. John To every age and to every man of great { 
exquisite beauty that we would like to Hamiton, decorator artistic achievement are attributed objects / 
possess them. Their rarity, however, makes of art that are esthetically questionable. ‘ 
it impossible for anyone but the very rich to buy them. Are we, then Chey were bad art then, they would be bad art today. 
to be totally deprived of these objects of beauty just because we happen When we reproduce the art of the past, let us at least treat the past 
to be only moderately affluent? Certainly not. If we cannot afford the _ intelligently and reproduce only that which is good. 
antique with its exaggerated scarcity value, we can afford the modern ' 
copy or reproduction 4 &~ best advice one can give those who seek the reproduction of 

If the reproduction gives us the pleasure we derive from the original, antiques is to avoid the declining stages of any art period. In 
that is all that is required. The reproduction is justified by our own _ these one finds either decadence or the dissolution of those fine elements 

F| esthetic satisfaction that gave the periods and its products character and claim to historic ' 


ized in modern designs the very best technique and spirit of the ancient 


4) 


| The satisfactory reproduction is the closest possible copy, made as 
} far as possible by the same processes as the original. 


Such a copy will 





period. This is as applicable to furniture as it is to porcelain, as true 
of silver as it is to tables and chairs. 
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DUTCH COLONIAL FOR 


Dutch Colonial has a simplicity that recom- 
mends it for living. It makes a solid-looking 
house without being stupid and its details have 
a directness that lifts it above the banal. One 
of the most authentic modern examples of that 
style is found in “Squirrel House,’ the home of 
Richard A. Bach, at Fieldston, N. Y. The 
stone is laid in a wide bond, giving added 


LIVING 


color to the facade. The over-hanging eaves 
contribute the relief of shadow. Stucco faces 
the library wing and, in characteristic fashion, 
some of the windows have brick heads. The 
shutters are batten, the roof of hand-split 
cypress shingles and the Colonial hardware is 
hand-wrought in excellent designs. Dwight 
James Baum is the architect of the house 
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1 rare example The cabinet be- 

of marqueterie low is Chinese, : 

work is this En inlaid with ivory 

The Chinese influence 1 glish cabinet of and dates from An unusual form of Italian : 

ery much in evidence in 18th the William and the 17th -18th cabinet is found in this ex « 
Century English furniture. An Mary period Centuries ample of 17th Century work 

example / that epoch is manship. It is of walnut and : 

found in the red lacquer is richly carved in figures and : 

thinet 


architectural designs é 
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A fascinating littl 
cabinet is this Ital 
jan desien of the 
late 17th Century 
with inlay deco 


The Japanese are 
master -hands at 
cabinet -making. 
This example in 
lacquer dates from 

about 1650 | 
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Corner commode- 
cabinets are seen ' 
in their natural en- ‘ 
vironment in this 
interior portrait by 





Walter Gay of a 
room in his Paris ; 
home. A volume : 
of Walter Gay’s 


interiors has _ re- . 
cently been pub- 
lished. Courtesy of 

Gimpel & Wilden- ) 
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Since the Sixteenth Century It Has Always Found a Place in the Home— 


Some Enthusiasts Even Collect Cabinets 
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N anonymous old-time author who appears 
to have devoted much thought to things 
beautiful, and to have taken note of the furni- 
ture of his day, has this to say of cabinets: 
“And then there be those pieces of perfection, 
so wrought in skill that men can marvel as 
anyone have crafte to perform them, those 
veritable princly objects, the cabinetts which 
now must adorn every gentleman’s mansion.” 
Surely an enthusiasm for these “pieces of 
perfection”, these “veritable princly objects” 
will be shared by all lovers of antiques and 
curios, especially since the cabinet has come 
to be regarded as one of the desiderata of the 
attractively furnished house. 


Defining the Cabinet 


Our dictionaries define the word cabinet as 
an article of furniture containing compart- 
ments of drawers, shelves, pigeon-holes and 
niches, sometimes all of these. We are told 
that the word is diminutive of cabin as used 
to designate a hut or shelter. It is so used in 
the Stratiocos of Leonard Digges (1579) 
where we read “The Lance Knights encamp 
always in the field very strongly, two or three 
to a Cabbonet”. Florio, the Italian, also uses 
the word cabinetto, from which the early 
French derived their word cabanette which 
was, in time, to become cabinet. Long before 
any piece of furniture bore this name the term 
cabinet was applied to a small room, a closet 
or a private room for consultation or study. 
Dryden, for instance, says “You begin in 
the cabinet what you afterwards practiced 
in the camp’’. Executive councils also came 
to be known as cabinets. 

Although the bed, the chair, the table and 
the chest may trace their ancestry to remote 
ages, it was not until about the beginning 
of the 16th Century that the cabinet had its 
origin. True it is that cabinets were evolved 





Chippendale’s weakness for the Chi- 
nese is evidenced by this design 
dating from his period 


There is an undeniable sturdiness 
about the 15th Century oak cabi- 
nets of England 





A French cabinet of 
the early 16th Cen- 


tury, 


the style 
Sambin 


of 


A Syrian cabinet of 

inlay 18th Century 

design is shown be- 
low 








from the cupboard idea, with inclosing doors 
as a characteristic feature, doors which did 
not come to be glazed until the 18th Century. 

With the advent of the Italian Renaissance 
the cabinet-cupboard began to detach itself 
more or less from its place in the wainscoting 
where, through the Gothic period, it had main- 
tained its connections. Thereafter it assumed 
an artistic entity, and the proper artistic form 
of this article of furniture became established. 


Renaissance Changes 


The Renaissance cabinets dispensed with 
the foliated and pierced ornament of Gothic 
design and left to the medieval period the 
miniature buttress, gargoyle, bracket canopy, 
finial and the Gothic figures inspired by con- 
temporary medieval sculpture. Furniture de- 
signers of the Renaissance turned to classical 
design, following Renaissance architects in 
their researches, adaptations and originations. 
The cornice, column, pilaster, pendant, pedi- 
ment, moulding, festoon, etc., came to take 
the place‘of the Gothic architectural elements 
on which the furniture-makers of the Middle 
Ages had based their design. No longer did 
the cabinet look like the facade of a Gothic 
cathedral. Grace took the place of rigidity 
and cold formality gave way to the more inti- 
mate ornament of the period. Fine carving in 
Renaissance cabinets was also enriched by in- 
lays of rare woods, metal, tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl, ivory, lapis-lazuli, crystal 

and other semi-precious stones (even by the 

insetting of engraved gems such as Roman 
intaglios and cameos), and sometimes 
painted panels enhanced the whole. 

The earliest Renaissance cabinets were 
probably those oblong boxes, sometimes 
fitted with their own stands, but usually 
intended to be placed on any table. Such 

(Continued on page 72) 





This early 
cabinet is richly inlaid and the wood- 
work and base heavily lacquered 


19th Century Chinese 
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The William and Mary era is dated from 1688 to 1702. The types Throughout the Queen Anne and early Georgian period the cabriole 
here are: an early form of cabriole leg, a late William and Mary leg persists. The first example shows that type with the much-used 


design showing the collared effect; the leg of an arm chair, straight 

ind turned; an octagonal leg with contemporary flat stretcher and 

ornament, and the fourth is a straight leg with the Spanish scrolled 
foot much used in groupings of chairs for settees 
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XY 
Chippendale had many 
influences Thus the late 
first example is a cabri WW ul 


ole leg clutching a clau 
foot and with acanthus 





leaf carving on the 
knee The second dis 
plays Gothic influence 
The third shows Chi 


nese influence. And the 
fourth has the pierced 
and fretted stretcher 
often used with straight 
legs carved in the Chi 
nese manner, The Chip 
pendale dates are 1740 Peg 
1780 
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claw foot and cockle shell knee decoration. The next is early Queen 

Anne with side molding decorations. The third shows strong Dutch 

influence, being an American rush-bottom chair of the period. And 
the fourth is typically Queen Anne, using the club foot 
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The earliest of English 
periods is Jacobean, 
1603-1688. The first 
two examples are oak 
of .1660 and 1630 re 
spectively. Then a late 
Jacobean walnut chair, 
showing a carved 
stretcher and a side 
view of the leg with 
the Flemish scroll in 
profile. The last is late 
Carolean, the end of 
the Jacobean period, 
marking the transition, 
in walnut, to the cabri- 
ole leg 
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FIREPLACES FROM 


ueibumeenensinaill 


This 15th Century fireplace in the 
Villa Colletta at Florence is re- 
markable for the spirited design of 
flying cherubs, for the graceful and 







ITALIAN VILLAS 


A design, unusual and vigorous in 
its ensemble and also in the simpler 
and bolder details of decoration, is 
found in the 17th Century Baroque 


cn an 

























crisply carved arabesques and for 
the carved firedogs. The grayish- 
brown pietra serena is patined by 
centurics of smoke and rubbing 


fireplace in the Villa Sassetti at 

Florence. It is of gray sandstone 

modeled in noble proportions and 
with a heavy stone hearth 





In the Villa Bombicci near Flor- 
ence, said to have been designed by 
Michael Angelo, is a remarkable 
Baroque 17th Century fireplace. It 
consists of vari-colored marbles 
Instead of a mantel, the space con- 
tains a mirror panel. Painted doors 
close the fireplace in summer 


This rococo fireplace, in the dining room of the 
Villa Lazzar-Pisani near Stra in the Veneto, has 
a surround of yellow figured marble. There is : 
a polychrome design in tiles inside the fireplace : 
and the decoration above is in polychrome stucco 
relief decorations, forming a frame for the mir- 

ror and paneled painting 


The smooth-grained gray and brownish sand- 
stone quarried at Fiesole is known as pietra 
serena. It is used here for the fireplace in the 
salon of the Villa Sassetti, dating from the early 
loth Century. Apart from its pleasing design, 
the fireplace is interesting because of the old 
red velvet used for smoke valance 















This massive fireplace, in 
the great hall of the Villa 
Bombicci, is wrought in 
pietra serena. The bold- 
ly conceived flanking 
scrolls springing from 
griffin feet are noteworthy 
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If We Used that Color in Decoration as Nature Uses It in a Landscape Our 


2 SHI frosty 
gray the 


gold, gray the deep green line of woods edging 


mornings of early fall soon 
fields of gorgeous purple and 


the hill; and here and there, popping into sud- 
den spl ndor. flare the brilliant notes of flame 
color that burn and glow against their subtly 
neutral background Overnight the oak in 
the pasture turns to a dusky crimson, a flam- 
ing sentinel! on the path to the dun woods be 
yond; the Virginia creeper on the old plaster 
house audaciously flings a 


Rooms Would Be More Satisfactory 
ETHEL DAVIS SEAL 


clad porch, over the west in the burning glow 
of the sunset, it quickly fades into a memory, 
an invigorating thought that also cheers. 

Just so in our rooms may we use this wise 
restraint when we place our bits of red, not 
steering clear entirely of this gorgeous color 
as something altogether too heathenish for cul- 
tured folk to tolerate, but recognizing it more 
as a cheering leaven that will fitly bring out the 
point and strength of many carefully-planned 


reds into a flaming glow in the old blue pot; 
full hanging clusters of bittersweet picked in 
the fall to last the winter through, glowing 
cheerfully from mantel and table in earthen- 
ware crock and flame-red bowl; the white 
crackleware jar of deep red roses; nasturtiums 
in a copper pot. 


Red in Figured Fabrics 


I adore red properly used in cretonne and 
fine printed linen: the ce- 





scarlet arm to late October 
the dogwood twinkles with 
bright vermilion berries; the 
scarlet 

an d 
against the blue-brown of 


hedges glow with 
hearted bittersweet; 
quiescent trees the red roof 
of a distant home sings out 
with unexpected brilliance 
that spells pure luscious 
warmth of color and makes 
vlad the heart of man 
hese joyful touches set 
in dull places are what you 
should require of the color 
red Used thus it gives a 
fillip to the imagination 
tonic to the weary mind, a 


Hlow rin <l 


cheer that cries 





is man’s life, the mere liv 


nig | as one is spurred 
to the fine thought, the fin 
doing that properly in 
Vigorating setting can trul 


provic 
The Misused Red 


However this may be, on 
the other hand, red is really 
a maligned color in our 
Instead of being 
handled with care as the 
fire in its heart would war 
rant, it is lathered over 
everything by those hardy 
folk who supposedly are 
fond of it In one room 
flaming red 


houses 


walls may 
stretch in fiendish expanses 
to jar already ragged nerves, 





rise notes on black with 
yellow and blue; the orange, 
black and rose red on white; 
the soft red, green, brown 








and blue on the light col- 
ored ground; the red-rose 
and green on the ground of 


black . . . and the red al- 
ways in fine accents rather 
than in garish tawdry 
masses. Then there are 


those glorious chances for 











red in lampshades,—not 
that rich crimson, but a 
more subtle rose red, slight- 
ly lighter and grayer, that 
fits so marvelously into so 
many color schemes. This 
tone can be easily found in 
silk, with fringe to match, 
and in making the shade 
the silk should be self lined. 
Rose red may also be used 
decoratively with other col- 
ors in the popular black or 
ecru vellum shades, and in 
the vellum shield shades for 
candles and sconces. 

Then I meditate upon the 
suitability of red boxes: a 
gorgeous affair of red lac- 
quer in which mine host 
may keep his cigars; an- 
other middle-sized one for 
milady’s beads, from which 
we always hope she will let 
her peacock string escape 
and trail as now; tiny 
round lacquered boxes,—all 
of that delightful Chinese 








chairs burn with it, carpets 
glow hotly under the feet, 
curtains smolder in smoth 
ering lengths at the win 
dows and doors, until all the possible strength 
and beauty of red is lost in the awesome con 
flagration Yet for vears this has been the 
approved method of handling this color, and 
many houses still boast their red rooms. 

But think again how restrainedly Nature 
exploits her scarlet brush: bright apples peep 
ing out from thick-set boughs, flaming leaves 
blown in swirls before the wind, here and there 
glowing red trees shining out in the golden 
valley, and against the blue distance and the 
golden haze of sky here a red tree glowing, 
there a scarlet blush of wood. And whenever 
she splashes the flame red tone right lavishly, 
over the whole face of a wooded cliff breasting 
the river, over the dense thickness of a vine- 


In a library there is, of course, the red of bookbindings. 
velour curtains and a high-back chair upholstered in red and fawn stripe damask 


and executed schemes of modern decoration. 
When I meditate upon the suitability of 
red there are certain objects that I naturally 
think of first as being gloriously clothed in 
this color: books in rows on shelves warmly 
catching the glint of the sun on their backs 
of scarlet and gold, bright red books mixing 
in ones and twos and threes among their more 
somber fellows, or in groups on table or desk, 
dusky magenta books in sets in the bookcase 
these may warm the haughty room to 
friendliness. And .flowers: dahlias, huge 
orange-red tawny ones, dark blurry garnet ones 
with pointed cactus petals that throw quaint 
Japanesy shadows on the wall; stiff little 
zinnias, no two alike, blending their many 


To this can be added red 


red with figures in black 
and gold. And the suit- 
ability of red bowls and 
vases,—the lacquered ones 
in that same nice orange red, or the Japanese 
kochi in its own inimitable bright light red 
lined with lemon. I thing with joy of the 
proper sort of a red picture in the spot where 
it is needed, a Velasquez or a Rembrandt, 
where the sun or the fire will bring out the 
warmth of the subtle tones of crimson; or a 
bit of startlingly brilliant hand illumination 
in scarlet and gold framed in Chinese lacquer 
or gilded wood. 


Chinese Red 
Many rooms may welcome this same Chinese 
red lacquer in a piece or two of small furni- 
ture: a teacart, a tiny table, a straight chair. 
Some rooms, such as a breakfast or sun room, 
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might even hazard all the furniture, 
if gracefully slight in design, in this 
red lacquer, which is singularly dull 
in shadow, if all the draperies and the 
other things gathered into the room 
were low in key and restrained in 
color. Furniture that is painted 
black, a dull grayed color, or even 
ivory, may have all inside parts 
painted this same queer Chinese red 
at times with fine effect . the in- 
terior of a corner cupboard, of a flap- 





lid desk, of the drawers of a chest. ——— 
Red may combine with other colors 

in forming motifs used on decorated 

painted furniture. It may peep out 

from the Venetian blind; it may be 

used in its most flaming tones for 


patched bands or flowers on a pillow; , 


it may show in the small rug, in the . 
decerated screen, in kochi-red dishes 
used in the dining room, in wool em- 
broidery enhancing a variety of things, 
and in tassels hanging from their cor- 
ners. Upholstery may be striped with 
red, and the occasional chair may be 
upholstered in plain red; in certain 
rooms a dark red velvet curtain may 
be hung, if the effect is not in the 
slightest degree Victorian. 


The Tones of Red 


It must be understood that the term red em- 
braces many tones besides that rich crimson 
or scarlet we usually think of when red is 
named, and some of the off tones are the more 
decorative: the copper-reds, the orange-reds, 
the rust-reds, henna, Chinese red, cerise,; ma- 
genta, red-mulberry, rose red, American 
beauty, and cherry-rose. All these are less 
war-like, more romantic than the blood-red 
plushes, hall lights and carpets of yesteryear, 
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The interior of this dining room cabinet is painted a Chinese ver- 
milion, and a narrow band of the same color is run below the top 


molding of the ivory wainscoting 


and their newer popularity is achieved un- 
doubtedly by the fact that they blend har- 
moniously with a combination of other colors, 
—blue, dull yellow, gray green, black, leaf 
brown and cream. The days are past when 
the all-red room is more than a bare possi- 
bility in the light of the success found in com- 
bining red properly and effectively in a full 
and rich color scheme. And, modernly speak- 
ing, red knows no season,—with the same 
equanimity notes of the new red sing warmly 





































































































It is said that red is a favorite color with men; they appreciate it in 
The group here suggests the use of chairs upholstered 
in brown with an orange-red fringe or entirely in rose red; curtains 


a living room. 
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and brilliantly in unison with the 
glowing coals on the hearth when the 
north winds do blow, and coolly flap 
in crisp red and white checks at 
breakfast room windows under the 
gently stirring summer breeze. 
These notes may be used by those 
who feel the need of them and the 
decorative tonic they yield, but, of 
course, only when the surrounding 
color scheme is suitably developed. 
Intelligent choice should be exercised 
as to which of the red objects one 
selects—there should not be over 
many, as the judicious use of this col 
or gives more pleasure than its over- 
‘doing. Also it should be exploited 
chiefly in more weightily furnished 


ba downstairs rooms. 


Red in a Dining Room 


In the dining room shown in the 
circular drawing, the interior of the 
ivory cupboard is Chinese red, and a 
narrow band of this same color is run 
below the top molding of the ivory 
wainscoting. The richly toned putty- 
colored furniture is decorated with a 
wide line of the red, and the chairs 
are of Chinese red lacquer. In the 
china cupboard there are some pieces 
of pewter, some iridescent gold-colored glass 
ware, and the dishes are in brown and ecru 
porcelain, livened by a piece or so of peacock 
blue pottery and a bit of red kochi. The rug 
is tan and black; the pewter candlesticks on 
the buffet are topped by red shields; the 
bowl on the dining table is dull blue, on 
the serving table the bowl is Indian red. 

In the other two drawings there are shown 
respectively the sort of high-backed chair that 

(Continued on page 58) 
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shade biscuit color. 


























of dull gold cloth embroidered in flame red and black or brown cur- 
tains in black, blue, gold and flame. 


The lamp base is red and its 


Floor pillow, brown velvet with red tassels 
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The newest fabrics show an even mesh on 
hich the pattern is distinct without be 
ing obtrusive. 42” wide, $3.50 a4 yd. 


The delicate vine and prim urns in this 

pattern might have been designed by 

idam 42” wide, $2.15 a vd., white, 
ivory or ecru 


Right) A heavy, durable mesh that 
would be excellent dyed to match a color 
in a room, 38” wide, $1.45 a yd., white, 

mvory or ecru 

















This pattern is well suited to a formal win- 

dow treatment and would be effective 

trimmed with self-toned fringe. It comes 
42” wide, 33.50 a yd. Ivory or écru 


LACES AND 
NETS 


They may be purchased 
through the House & 
Gaxpen Shopping Ser 
vice, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York 





A well-defined design on a cob- 
web-like surface. 45” wide, $3 a 
yd., white, ivory, écru 


7 ° 
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The daintiness of this dotted net will 

appeal to many. It is fine in quality, 

48” wide and comes in white or cream. 
$3 a yd. 





House & Garden 





Oriental in feeling is the design of this 
pattern which features a picturesque bird. 
42” wide, $3.50 a yd., ivory or écru 


Unusual and distinctive is this fine, striped 

net which comes 48” wide in cream or 

white. It makes charming curtains and 
may be had for $2.10 a yd. 








A well-balanced design that has the trans- 

parency of lace. It would be effective in 

a Colonial interior. It comes 42” wide in 
ivory or écru and is $3.50 a yd. 
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Members of a Shrub Family which Most of Us are Accustomed to Think of Only in Terms 
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of Lavender Flowered Bushes Beside an Old-Time Gate 


FTEN I wonder whether names of places 
and of things speak to others as they do 

to me. Meaningless or poor names seem al- 
most an affront, while beautiful or significant 
names start trains of thought leading in singu- 
larly pleasant directions. The names of Pull- 
man cars are a curious study. Who named 
them? Why are so many of these names fool- 
ish, almost to the point of imbecility ?—almost 
as if letters had been shaken together in a 
box and drawn at random to constitute a word. 
But there are exceptions, and one is the 
name of a car in which I lately traveled in 


Indiana, with Middlebush on its doors. 
“*Middlebush,’” said I on seeing it. “Here 
is something to think of’—landscape planting 


The bush 
the taller and the lower 
shrubs in some planting small or large; the 
bush which might bloom in mid-season. 
The Middlebush of our Michigan spring is 
undoubtedly the lilac or syringa. Early shrubs 
have lost their blossoms; the shadbush, the 
wild plum, Spirea arguta, forsythias are long 
since green again after their white and gold 
of earliest spring; and yet the great tribe of 
the mock oranges, the Philadelphus, is still to 
hang its whitening wreaths, still to breathe out 
upon the airs of evening that unmatched fra- 
grance. Hydrangea arborescens will follow 
these; then mid-June, and the procession of 
most of the familiar flowering shrubs is over. 


flashed into the mind on sight. 


which may connect 


Species and Varieties 


Let us, translating Middlebush into lilac, 
consider one of the most fascinating of all sub- 
jects, the lilac in some of its species and va- 
rieties. I bring to this a mind over-enthusi- 
perhaps, for in a modest way I am 
collecting. The first 
blooming of my young 
trees occurred last spring. 

The trees themselves 

were set out two 
ago this last autumn, 
and last spring all but 
four or five of sixty va- 


astic 


years 


% 
rieties showed some ’ 
flowers, while many of i 
the little three-foot things ; 
were in themselves bou- ; 
quets of loveliest color. 

There is for me only 
one way in which ade- 


quately to set down my 
impressions of a particu- 
lar flower or plant; that 
is with that flower or 
plant before me. In May 
I rarely walk about even 
our small place without 
the pencil and the memo- 
randum block; and the 
notes which follow were 
made in the very pres- 
ence of the lovely things 
themselves. If these com- 
ments seem extravagant, 
the excuse is the over- 
whelming beauty of the 
flowers, and that excite- 


MRS. FRANCIS KING 


President of the Woman's National Farm and Garden A 


ment which the gardener always feels when 
confronted for the first time with something 
as fine as it is new to him. Let*me name some 
few of these lilacs, and add a word or two 
concerning each. For better descriptions I 
would send you to what Professor Sargent, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Havemeyer, Mr. Dunbar and 
Mr. Barry have written upon these flowers. 
I have not compared my notes with theirs nor 
did I consult theirs before making these, as I 
wished to be quite unprejudiced in my com- 
ments. 


The First to Bloom 


The earliest of all to bloom was Syringa 
Giraldi; delicate pinkish—very open panicle, 
graceful and free flowering. Maréchal Lannes 
carried immense bluish-mauve flowerets, the 
panicle not very large but most effective for the 
size and color of its flowerets; exceedingly 
handsome. Mme. Antoine Buchner is a very 
distinct flower; buds of a faded pink, flowers 
of pinkish-white, slightly double. The flower 
clusters here were rather open and branching 
—this is a lilac of great slenderness and ele- 
gance, 

Pasteur has superb blooms of rich reddish 
purple. Its thyrses are tall and open, with 
large single flowerets. Carulea superba has 
small but full clusters, rather bluish in tone. 
This variety is particularly free-flowering and 
has loose branches, a great beauty. The bloom 
of Danton is of a very fine, clear, deep, red 
purple, with a large floweret. President Fal 
liéres is one of the loveliest; a charming semi- 
double pinkish bloom. clusters of 
flowers came in tremendous numbers upon this 
3° specimen the first year after planting 


Loose 


Claude Bernard, with its palest lavender-pink 





At Highland Park, Rochester, are lilac plantings whose variety of flower: form and color 
gives one a new conception of the decorative possibilities of these shrubs. 
selected list would develop into a delightful and unusual shrubbery border 


flowers, is also very free-blooming. President 
Poincaré has enchanting bluish flowers, double 
with reddish-purple buds, buds and flowers 
an interesting contrast in color. Vestale is 
marked by many spikes of single white bloom 
on terminal branchlets. There is a special 
charm for me in Rene Jarry-Desloges, whose 
palest bluish-lavender flower, double, has a- 
delicacy all its own. Thunberg is lovely be 

cause of its deep red buds all the way up the 
thyrsus of pink-lavender bloom. This gives 
a remarkable richness to the clustering flowers 
which appear in four steeples, as one might 
say, to each panicle. 

Syringa Diderot, though moved in autumn, 
has borne a cluster of flowers at every terminal 
point; in its first time of blooming, however, 
the flowers were not remarkable, reminding 
one only of the common lilac. Lamartine had 
a faint blooming—so did Miss Ellen Willmott 
—enough to show that here is a treasure in 
white lilacs. Small double flowerets appeared 
on this lilac last year, greenish or creamy, and 
very round buds. Mirabeau also gave one 
breath in flowers and expired; but I was too 
late in examining this to describe it 


Other Distinctive Sorts 


Syringa Milton’s flowers are of a dull rich 
lavender; a small floweret but very finé in 
color. Maréchal Lannes is very double, and 
of a good bluish-lavender. The fine loose and 
twisting petals of each floweret give a beauti 
ful effect to the cluster of bloom—an effect of 
softness not always present in lilacs. Pasteur’s 
distinguished habit of bloom sets it apart. The 
tall upright thyrses of mauve flowers are set 
in sprays of large dark green leaves. The 
play of light and shade upon the mauve and 

green is one of those spe 

cial spring delights upon 

which the possessor of 

fe. : this lilac may almost 
surely count. 

Cavour has the most 
unbelievable number of 
seven pinnacles of 
flowers to each thyrsus, 
—large flowerets at that 
—in each cluster. And 
for the brilliance of this 
lilac in sun I have no 
adequate words. As for 
the species lilacs, S. 
pubescens, which when 
grown is like a tree of 
pale heliotrope, with a 
delicate fragrance unlike 
any lilac ever known; S. 
villosa, with its loose pale 
pink flowers (never shall 
I forget my first sight of 
this, cut with the pale 
pearly Iris Florentina or 
iris Storm King); and 
S. macrostachya, one of 
the most enchanting of 
all, very pinkish — one 
has to see these in order 
to realize their beauty. 


A carefully 3 , 7 
(Continued on page 56) 
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MODERNIST 


W hat 


| l is the easiest thing in 
the world to nok tun 
at the modernist movement 
in decor ition \ ] 
iy that the color re lib 
the nightmare otal n Me 
im delirium tremen nd 


the contour 


ure , i Coldberg I 
Loo! ty n more ober 
mood, you n claim that 
interiors done in the mod 
ernist styl ld be ditt 
cult to |i vitl Or you 
can t] t ae 1 
hit our type of tite h n 
America 
Fach of these criti 

contain an clement ol 


But first we have 


tand what the 


truth 


to under 


modern! | ad corator ol 

Paris are trving to de 

Phi will necessitat = 
quick visit to such shoy 

as Martine Miam ! 

lou rdain Phere { 

other rut we ire choo 


ing only the least extrem 
entering \I 
which is Paul 


irtine 


Poiret’s « 


ay m decoration on the 

Faubourg Rue St. Honoré, you step 
from the ordinary busy street to an 
atmo phere that is a combination of 


Morocco Nevroid African d Kast 
ern europe Poiret is quite frank in 
Morocco, tor 


Rivine credit to much 


of his inspiration A bank of pil 
lows and cushion in all possible 
hue ind shapes takes th place of 


an ordinary furniture group Its 
colors intrigue the eve, they blend 
and astonish They are reminiscent 
ot the Thousand and One Nights 
One wonder how tar removed is 
such a downy bank from the atro 
cious Turkish corners of previous 


generation! In explaining his pas 
stools. Poiret 


chair as the ex 


sion for cushions and 


gives the cost of a 
cuse; ¢ hair : 


cushions are 


ire expensive to make 
relatively che ip he 
and stool ifford 
spots ol color that are necessary to 


sick cushions 


Aw 


~~ 
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Some 


DECORATION 


of It Is Like and What Elements of It American 


Hlomes Can Adapt for Everyday Living 

















lors are gay, and the 


( ourtesy 





a flavor of early-Victorianism in the painted tin corner stands for flowers. 
tand made to contain four bonks of potted plants 


of Martine 








teainst a background of vivid silk, this black and gold chair 


stands out in excellent relief 
on one side and black velvet 


The cushions are in yellow taffeta 


on the other. 


decorators 


A new linen is boldly designed in 
cerise, yellow, black and blue on a 
natural ground 


Chambord, Inc., 


modernist Martine silk shows a 


black ground, green tree limbs and 


brilliant yellow lizards 


Garden 


PARIS 


House & 


IN 


working out his schemes. 

There are _ countless 
other things to see in Mar- 
tine—brilliant colored 
silks and linens, fascinat- 
ing folding seats, painted 


corner stands for flowers 
and a vast array of un- 
usual little boxes and 


knick-knacks that we now 
class under the head of 
bibelots. There are some 
interesting screens, too; one 
is illustrated here—a lat- 
green up which 
clamber morning glories; a 
clipped shrub stands in 
the background. It is 
quite natural and honest 
and direct. You can vis- 
ualize that screen in a 
great many kinds of 
rooms. 
But 
gold 


tice of 


seen the 
bathroom and _ the 
beds and the banks 
of pillows and the floor 
lights made of crystal to 
simulate a fountain, you 
come back naturally to the 


having 


lac ec 


bibelots. In these the 
Parisian excels; they are 
fascinating in their colors and de- 


signs and workmanship. The other 
expressions of modernism will be 
forgotten, these remain. 

Then going down the Faubourg 
Rue St. Honoré to the Boulevard de 
la Madelaine you come eventually 
to Jourdain. Here is quite a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. Here you see the 
more usual sets of furniture devel- 
oped with a strange mathematical 


precision. They are studies in 
geometry—in the use of straight 
lines and the elimination of the 
curves that once. characterized 


French furniture. Visualize gloried 
Mission furniture beautifully made 
and executed in silvery pear wood 
and ebony. Here is an oval dining 
table with a pear wood top around 
which runs a wide band of ebony. 
The chairs and sideboard are in the 
same style. The precision of the 
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shapes is forgotten; your in- 
terest centers in the wood, i 
the remarkable effects that 
can be gotten with unusual 
woods naturally finished. 
This phase of modern 
Parisian decoration does not 
offer so many alluring bibe- 
lots, though it has created 
unusual fabrics handled in 
an unusual way. A curtain, 
for example, made of blue 
and white braid tacked at one 
inch intervals along a pole 
top and bottom and stretched 
the full length of the win- 
dow. A valance covers the 
top. Ample light comes in 
between the braid strips. 


- “ > SABLE 
tg Pes Bp pao te ee 


The Shop of Mam 





Fg aglaw 


Leave Jourdain and go 
down the Avenue de ]’Opera 
to Mam. The exterior of 
the shop is imposing. You 
linger for a moment in a re- 
ception room, then are led by 
a winding stairs down to 
crypts in the cellar under the 
pavement. The darkness is 
broken by concealed lights in 
jars, behind shades of gold 
and silver cloth and above 
the cornice; it is a subdued 
glow, warm in spots and shot 
with color. There is no nat- 
ural light. Here again are 
the padded stools that Poiret 
affects. The walls are 
draped. A great amount of 
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Ma yee ee ~ accustomed to the cushioned 
: banks and we prefer chairs. 


Also, we like sunlight. 
True, we curtain our win- 
dows and even over-curtain 
them, but in the majority of 
homes the owner wants all 
the light she can get; cer- 
tainly, the men of the family 
want it. Now the strong 
colors used in modernist dec- 
oration do not seem com- 
patible with a flood of sun- 
light. In dim light they are 
harmonious, they blend into 
a richness that is very pleas- 
ing to the eye, but it would 
be difficult to visualize them, 
or ourselves living with them, 
seven sunny days in the week. 











The Lesson for America 


On the other hand, Ameri 
cans can well learn a lesson 
from these strong colorings. 
Our interiors are too tam: 
We are afraid of brilliant 
colors. Used judiciously in 
small spots, such as a lamp 
or cushion or the covering of 
an occasional chair, they key 
up the tone of a room. 

Except in rare instances it 
would not seem to be advis- 
able to use this modernist 
decoration in American 
homes. It does not express 
our type of civilization and 
it would only be a pose of 





; : The new trend in decoration is shown in the brilliant colors of this uphol- which we would sae kly tire. 
gold cloth is used and bril- stered chair and the same fabric used on the wall. More colors are in the What we can do is to adapt 
liant colored objets d’art to lamp shade and interesting wool rug. Courtesy of Chambord, Inc. some of its elements, just as 


catch and reflect light. You 
wonder how these rooms would look in sunlight. 

By no means do Martine, Jourdain and 
Mam represent all the varieties of modern dec- 
oration in Paris, but they suffice to answer our 
questions. Can such rooms be lived with? 
Do they fit in with our type of life here in 
America ? 

They can, if you are that kind of person, 
but that kind of person is not so numerous here 
as on the Continent. American life hasn't 
attained the subtleties and variations that are 
found in European capitals. We are a direct 
people and it is not so long since our forebears 
took the axe in hand and cut the clearing in 
the wilderness. Except in the rarest spots we 
cannot call American life effete; we are not 


Of Poiret’s many creations the most adapt- 

able is the folding cushion, which can be 

piled up for a seat, half-piled for a cushion 

or laid out flat as a mattress. It is made in 

a variety of colors, with gilt buttons at 
regular intervals 


we pick and choose from the 
past to create our good interiors today. 

The bibelots of Martine, and the occasional 
chairs in a vivid color—these would enliven 
an American room and give it added interest. 
Our furniture designers might also learn the 
value of unusual woods, such as Jourdain 
uses. We have such an abundance of ma- 
| hogany, oak and walnut. Why not silvery 
sycamore or the sheen of the pear? Why not 
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: io the boldness of a panel in ebony? As for 
lighting, such as can be seen in Mam, that is 
mG a subject we have only begun to touch upon. 


The question of modernist decoration in 

- America, then, seems to resolve itself to this: 

The morning glory screen, colorful and es ; : it. but how h of it c: ca 

realistic, could be used in many rooms. not can we use it, but how much OF it can we 
From Martine adapt to our way of living? 
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Pillow cover P Cut wool em- 
ream colored ' broidery on lin- 
leather, oran en, best quality 
embroidery and down pillow, 23” 
frimge 1? fs 


. x17. S25 





Oriental in coloring and gor Tooled leather pillow cover 
geous in design and texture i from Morocco come ina great 
this silk pillo 1” square, 340 variety of lovely colors for $10 





This brilliantly colored bird of 
paradise is on a black velvet 
pillow, 23°x17". S35 


PILLOWS FOR 
<> ALL OCCASIONS 








Which may be purchased tis / 
the House & Garpen Shopping 
Ser 19 West 44th Street Pe * 
This pillow with the interesting tassels is covered \ York Cit Puff, 36" in diameter, 9 high, covered in hand 
in hand-blocked linen in shades of mauve and blocked linen in many colors. $35. Taffeta pillow, 
pur ple "x28 540 fringed ruche edge. $15 





' 
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From Paris comes the design of this attractive three-cornered pil On the left is an old gold taffeta pillow with blue cording, 18"x22'. 
low. The soft satin has a brown background which throws in re $23.50. It also comes in apricot and blue. The middle is black taf- 
lief the mass of brilliant colors, A tassel completes it, 32"x16" feta corded, with silk pastel shaded flowers in the center. $10.50 


$25. This material in various colors comes from $10 a yard, up The other is old rose taffeta with bunch of silk flowers. $27 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


Two things are required of a reception room’s 
furnishing: formal elegance with which to meet 
the stranger and hospitable comfort to extend 
the friend. And it is possible to combine these 
two, as has been done in the New York resi- 
dence of Mrs. George W. Hill. The dominant 
color tone is a deep, rich plum—high pile rugs 
of plum and hanging and coverings of a lighter 


shade used with soft blue. These form a 
pleasant contrast for the paneled walls of an- 
tique ivory. The large pieces of furniture are 
in French walnut and decorated with panels of 
floral design. The smaller pieces, painted an- 
tique ivory have similar enrichments. The 
large space effect of paneling is repeated in the 
portrait. Barton, Price & Wilson, decorators 
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Behind the four illustrations shown here 
lies an interesting story of remodeling. The 
structure was originally a stable with ceil 
ings 12’ high. A discerning architect sau 
its possibilities as a house, lowered the 
ceiling to 8 and created an unusual series 
of rooms. One large room serves for both 
living and dining purposes. This is a view 
of the living room end. Walls are sheathed 
with broad boards of southern pine, with 
early Colonial beading at the joints. It is 
stained and waxed to an uneven brown tone 


The hall has been paneled in a simple de 
sign of whitewood. It is painted blue and 
the moldings picked out with red. On the 
ceiling are crude, conventional flowers in 
red, yellow and blue. The surfaces are 
glazed, giving a dark antique effect. The 
floor is laid with large slabs of blue stone 
3’ to 4° square. The curtains at the win 
dow are dark red silk. Lanterns and 
brackets are New England antiques. The 
house is the home of Philip Richardson of 
the firm of Richardson, Barott & Richard- 
som, architects 
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The dining room is in an ell of the living 
room and the same floor and sheathing 
walls are carried through. Window cur- 
tains are dark blue arras cloth hanging on 
wrought iron rods and fixtures. All the 
hardware is wrought iron. The ceiling for 
the living room end is rough plaster toned 
down to an old yellow, with the heavy 
beams exposed. Over the dining room end 
there are small cross-beams between large 
girders and a wooden board ceiling. The 
simplest sort of furniture has been used 
and accords perfectly 


Looking through the hall door into the 
living room one can see that the individual- 
ity of each room is expressed in its type 
of wall finish, while a sense of unity is 
given the whole bottom floor by the stone 
flagging. The date over the door is painted 
in yellow, the year of the alteration. Thus 
from a stable a very unusual house was 
created. It is am example of what can be 
done to help solve the house shortage where 
the owner has the vision to see the pos- 
sibilities of remodeling an old house, even 
an old stable 
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The Canopy Lends Importance to the Bed Itself and Where Space Is Limited Makes 
the Day-Bed a Thing of Decoration and Beauty 


HANNA TACHAU 





N very early times onh 
the essentials in furni 
ture and furnishings found 
home, the 
perils of them oft preclud- 


| pl ict in the 


ing all but thos 


prec cs 
whi h could he easily 
moved when it became 
necessary to beat a hasty 


retreat Chests of all sizes 
ind varieties were found 
to be of great utilitv, and 
beds were usually but a 
framework of wood, made 
gorgeous with 
hangings that 
quickly 


splendid 
could = be 
packed and car 
ried awa 

During the 14th and 
Sth Centuries, 
bedrooms 


however 
became cham 
bres ce par ide, where vis 
itors were received and en 
tertained and where much 
of the business of life was 
discussed and transacted 
Upon these chambers, the 
lavished their 
yvreatest skill and 
them resplendent with the 
finest stufis and fabri 

Lhe great bed, raised on a 


cece rators 


mace 


dais, dominated the room 
and it was hung with fin 
ly wrought tapestries and 
damasks and velvets, not 
only to accentuate its 
splendor and importance 
but also to shield th 
sleeper from draughts and The canopy re- 


cold, penetrating through peats the color 
of the cover in 
this group by 
Chamberlin 
Dodds, decorator 


doors and windows 
Lighter Materials 
We in 


ever, are fortunately not averse to fresh air nor 
are we susceptible to draughts, and our ideas 
of hygiene differ materially from those of our 
ancestors 


America, how 


And so we must plan our bedrooms 
to fulfil our own needs and comfort and with a 
recognition of what will be most suitable to 
achieve this result Already earlv in the 18th 
Century, when the one huge apartment was 
divided into the smaller boudoir and bedroom, 
the heavy hangings of brocades and velvets 
were replaced by the lighter fabrics of cotton 
and linen, and we can find no more delightful 
materials today than these simple cretonnes 
and chintzes printed from old blocks that are 
not only charming in their decorative possi- 
bilities but which accord with all our modern 
ideas of hygiene 

If properly planned and if the material is 
of good quality, hangings and slip covers can 
be washed without 
shapx 


affecting their color or 
Che vacuum cleaner is a dust-consum- 
ing device that also makes possible the use of 
the more fragile taffetas and silks which can 
be dry cleaned when they become soiled 

The use of the canopied bed then 
back to very early times 


dates 
ind our modern adap- 




















tations of it must be handled with discretion. 
Chere must be some real reason back of its 
use besides the mere whim or fancy of a woman 
who is furnishing her home without any defi- 


nite notion of what she is doing. She may 
happen upon a Louis XVI bed in a shop and 
fall in love with its dainty hangings, but 


whether it has any real relation either in style, 
suitability or color to the scheme of her house 


is often quite beyond the scope of her com- 


prehension and decision. 
A formal French bed- 
room is very delightful in 
the proper place and sur- 
roundings, but when such 
a room is entirely unsuited 
to the house and to the 
mode of life of the people 
who are to live in it, it 
would be both foolish and 
pretentious to insist upon 
it. On the other hand, 
very interesting rooms 
have been built around 
one precious possession. 


Suitable Surroundings 


One woman I know fell 
heir to a lovely old peas- 
ant bed, with slender posts 
that supported a simple 
canopy. Naturally, this 
bed was the piéce de re- 
sistance around which the 
rest of the furniture was 
gathered and which fur- 
nished the inspiration for 
the general scheme. 

I do not mean by this 
that some one period must 
be strictly adhered to, for 
no one but a connoisseur 
could hope to accomplish 
this successfully, but all 
of us can learn to recog- 
nize the beauty of fine 
proportion, the value of 
simplicity and suitability 
and to escape the terrible 
mistake of making of our 
rooms a nightmare of 
promiscuous horrors which 
masquerade under the 
elastic term of “period 
furniture”’. 

I know another woman of good taste and 
ample means who decided to redecorate her 
bedroom. She eliminated all her old furniture 
except a fine old French consol of which she 
was very fond. Then began her hunt for a 
bed suitable to the size of the room and to the 
exacting demands of this lovely old piece. A 
number of really old beds were seen and found 
wanting. They were either too large or too 
elaborate or too decrepit to serve her purpose. 
They were not in scale with the room and 
were not quite in harmony with the other ob- 
jects. Finally, she decided to have built a 
day-bed which resembled the old French ‘sofa 
or alcove” bed so long in vogue, and this she 
placed sideways against the uninterrupted 
space of a long wall. This wall, however, 
presented another perplexing decorative prob- 
lem; it was very difficult to achieve an interest- 
ing arrangement for the rest of the furniture 
and pictures. She finally solved the question 
by utilizing a simple draped canopy over the 
bed, which became the central motif around 
which the other objects were grouped. This 
use of a canopy is a legitimate one, for its 
value lies not only as a piece of pure decora- 


This day-bed has 
acanopy of 
white and rose 
cretonne and 
rose taffeta. 
Miss Swift 
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tion, but in this case, it became the 
salient factor in attaining harmony 
in the general composition of the 
room. 


Colonial Draped Beds 


Canopied beds have also come to 
us from old Colonial homes inherited 
from our forefathers. Those early 
settlers loved the luxury of a great 
bed, with its linen sheets and soft 
mattresses and coverings and its 
canopy of lovely old chintz. We, 
too, prize them highly, but this state- 
ly old furniture requires a spacious 
setting. How a great old poster is 
capable of engulfing a little room of 
modern size! Our present-day fur- 
niture makers, realizing the beauty 
and simplicity of these ancient types, 
are building modern beds with simi- 
lar lines but more delicate propor- 
tions, which can be adapted to new 
conditions and to new sanitary con- 
ceptions. Although they may not 
be as beautiful as the originals, they 
are not antagonistic to the chests of 
drawers or the distinctive high-boys 
with which they have to associate so 
intimately. When decorated with a 
simple valance made of the same 
material as the other hangings in the room, 
they are very charming and not unhygienic. 

Our Colonial canopied beds were evolved 
from the earlier Chippendale designs. This 
great craftsman included among his drawings 
dome beds, canopy, couch sofas and numerous 
other types of beds, many of which were heavi 
ly carved. Later, Hepplewhite introduced a 
much lighter framework and a more diverse 
style in hangings. He utilized almost every 
stuff the loom produced, from sheer dimities 
and printed cottons to the more elegant silks 


A cretonne with blue and rose flowers 
makes the cover and canopy of this cream 
four-poster bed. Lining, ruffles and pil- 
lows, blue taffeta. Miss Swift, decorator 
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Old chintz of a salmon pink design on a 
-blue ground has been used to cover this 
Italian bed. Spread and canopy are salmon 
pink taffeta. Mrs. Emott Buel, decorator 


and satins and even velvets for formal apart- 
ments. 

We are still utilizing or adapting the ideas 
of the well-known designers of France and 
England because our life, so restless and ever- 
changing, has brought no fresh or permanent 
inspiration in its wake, and until we realize 
that the development of art in all its phases is 
an integral part of life, and not a thing remote 
from everyday existence, we will not succeed 
in creating an individuality of our own. 

The hangings of the beds illustrated here 
have been used for pure decoration, for helping 
the composition of the room, or for 
introducing a needed note of color 
in a too sombre environment. <A 
long narrow room will compose bet- 
ter if the bed is placed sideways 
along the wall. 


The Four-Poster’s Canopy 


An interesting arrangement of this 
sort has been accomplished with a 
four-poster bed having a canopy and 
hangings of chintz lined with taf 
feta. The bed itself is painted cream 
standing against a deeper cream 
wall, and the curtains and bedspread 
are of cretonne that shows an en 
chanting design of old blue and rose 
flowers scattered upon a cream 
ground. The full inner curtains 
that hang flat against the wall, the 
ruffled trimming, and the long ob- 
long pillows weighted with heavy 
tassels are all of old blue taffeta. 
How much distinction the little 
lighting fixtures on either side of the 

(Continued on page 58) 


A simple blue and tan day-bed is 

accentuated with a blue drapery. 

Coverings of glazed chintz, blue 

and rose design on an ecru ground, 
Miss Swift, decorator 
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In remodeling their old brownstone front houses 
New Yorkers are carrying the rehabilitation all the 
way through and creating quite interesting environ- 
ments for their furniture. In this front drawing 
room the walls are soft green, a charming background 
for old English furniture. Glazed chintz is used for 
curtains and some of the coverings. A few of the 
pieces are in needlepoint 
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INSIDE A REMODELED 
BROWNSTONE 





THE HOME OF 
MRS. JOHN MAGEE 
NEW YORK CITY 


SCHMITT BROTHERS 
Decorators 








From England were brought the panels of this library. 
They are a rich, deep green decorated with a design 
of a deeper shade and set into yellow woodwork, 
which is finished with a heavy glaze. These colors 
form an interesting atmosphere not alone for the 
furniture, but also for the owner's rarely beautiful 
collection of jades and Chinese porcelains 
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In the _ characteristi 
manner of the recon 
structed brownstone 
house, the dining room 
opens on the back gar 
den. Here Queen Anne 
chairs upholstered in 
yellow damask are used 
with a fine William and 
Mary table. Water;sord 
glass adds to the en 


richment of the room 








Another view of the 
drawing room show 
old Dutch flower panels 
flanking the fireplace 
The over-mantel mirror 
is a Scudemore with 
an old painted  glas 
frame and brilliant red 
figures on a gold 
ground. Several pieces 


of old red lacquer re- 
peat this color note 
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The tree nd shrub ere all 
retained and utilised 
best advantage Uneven flay 
ere laid about a central p 
and fountain, making an Ita 
ian effect The flower p 
are bufl color and the water 
pouts are painted biue T hese 
color vil, weather in time to 
a meliow tone 


The houses are not all re 
modeled in the same style, 
and therein lies the charm of 
this garden. The house below 
fo example, ha Venetian 
twisted columns, buff in color 
another has an arched cloister, 
a third has a columned por 
ti on the roof 
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What is known as the Turtie Bay District of New York ilies 
between East 48th and 49th Streets and between 2nd and 3rd 
Avenues. The neighborhood has recently been experiencing a re- 
vival of interest as a residential area and many of the brownstone 
houses along those streets are being reconstructed into modern 
residences. In this particular spot twenty houses were remodeled 
and the backyards formed into a garden 200° long by 100’ wide. 
The walls of the houses are tinted salmon pink and their shutters 
are bluish green 


A BIT OF OLD ITALY IN 
THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


A Garden in the Turtle Bay District 


Reconstructed by 
EDWARD C. DEAN and 
W. LAWRENCE BOTTOMLEY 

Associated Architects. 
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ROBABLY nothing is 

counted of more value 
today than time savers. 
Give a friend the gift of 
time and the bond will be 
unbreakable. Combined 
with the gift of time is the 
gift of ease, and with the 
two—time and ease—vyou 
have given a_ priceless 
thing and have created 
“Paradise enow’. So it 
has come to pass that in 
the laundry there are vari- 
ous and sundry things giv- 
able to a friend which will 
lighten and brighten the 
operations of home man- 
agement. 

Up until late years, wo- 
men, not convicts, have 
been “‘time servers”; but 
long before the vote was 
women’s there was mighty 
revolt and women decided 
it became them better to be 
time savers and not time 
servers. 

For this reason all 
manufacturers in gallant 
fashion have rushed to fill 
the needs of women in 
their homes, and from 
soaps to ironing machines 
have they labored and not 
in vain, 
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Blue Monday Loses Some of Its Terrors 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 






























































The ironing board that folds up against the wall when not in use is 

practicable for the small laundry and especially the kitchen that serves 

for laundry in a small house. It has a sleeve board and can be bought with 
or without electric attachment wires 
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With the Newer Washing Machines, Dryers and Powders, 


For example, in ancient 
days, if it rained on Mon- 
day or was Monday hu- 
mid (very blue Monday in 
fact) the work either had 
to be given up _ because 
drying was an impossible 
feat, or the whole house- 
hold work had to be dislo- 
cated by the transference 
of wash day to a more 
sunny occasion, to a day 
when drying was not a 
theory but an _ inevitable 
outdoor accomplishment. 

No longer need we say 
“if at first you can’t suc- 
ceed,” dry, dry again, for 
the heated air dryer has 
come for the laundry of 
the private home as well 
as for the apartment cel- 
lar, and drying has _ be- 
come an indoor sport rath- 
er than an outdoor hazard. 

These dryers are merely 
cabinets made of galvan- 
ized metal of from two to 
ten compartments from 
46” to 53” wide and about 
5’ high. The compart- 
ments pull out as easily as 
a watch stem and each 
drying rack has six drying 
rods 66” long or a total of 
about 33’ of rack. Each 





In the heated air dryer is found a solution for ques- 
tionable Monday weather. It is feasible for the private 
house. Electricity, gas or kerosene supplies the heat 
and fresh air is constantly circulated so that the clothes 
are thoroughly ventilated. The feature of the type 


shown here is the overhead track on which the clothes 
racks slide easily and smoothly. Simple dryers with 
only two racks can be purchased for the small laundry 
and any stove used in the laundry can be connected 
up with the dryer to supply the necessary heat 











rack is about 10° wide. The 

ordinary length of the rack is 

5° 10” and the distance from 

the back of the cabinet to the j 
end of racks is about 11° 8” } 
When the cabinet is closed the / 
track which protrudes over 

head can be used to hang j 
clothes on. The overhead track j 

is far more convement than f 


j 
the floor wheels jpon 


rack 


some 


operation ol / 


annoyance 


prevent ease ol 
the racks and 
Single 
bought with two racks 


or so wide for 


will j 
ensue dryers can tx 
only / 
smaller room 

These cabinets can be uni 
flush in the take up 
no more building 
is so constructed or li rainst 


ik 
or at right 


wall and 


room if the 


angles to the wall. 
Ihe heat do not 
well mac 


; 


pt rmecu 


the room in adrve 


i simple dryer i 
and pulley 


Any tove used in the laundry 
should not tx in connection <— 
with the dryer 
Phe dryer which really do 
its work should 
] Not overheat clothes cord 
’ Not sweat them 
} Not turn them yellow 
1. Thoroughly ventilate them 
Remove all odor 
6. Dry them rapidly 
7. Make them easy to iron 
Theory and Practice 
It has been imagined that sun and wind 
alone dry clothes, but the fact is that air ts the 
drying medium and therefore the best dryers 


provide a good circulation of air plus heat. 
Dry air has a tremendous love for moisture and 
eats it up as a blotter eats up ink. The 
the air the 
would 
but baking does not 


render them vellow: 


warmer 
will hug Lhis 
just to bake the clothes, 
remove 


more moisture if 
scem enough 
and does 
unventilated and 


smell like the laundry, so people are prone to 


odors 


they are 


say “Sun drying or nothing 
However, the best dryers provide for a cir 


culation of air At its best the air changes 


from 250 to 300 times an hour. ‘The air must 
change, for after one lot of air holds all the 
moisture if can, it cannot take any more from 
the clothes, and new avid air must be substi 


This is 
exhaust in the 
are larger than the older 
The result is white, odorless, 


tuted for that which is moisture-fed 
accomplished by a moist air 
newer drvers, which 
types. 
clothing 

he stream of air is usually accomplished 
by the use of the ordinary draft as 
sisted by the warm products of heating from 
the heater. The hot 
tion through a tapered nozzle into the 
moist air exhaust pipe, and by the speed a 
suction is created which helps to pull the 
moist air out of the cabinet and up the chimney 

When you buy a drver see to it that the ex 
haust pipe is large so that you will have wind 
and heat instead of just heat. Air circulation 
is what you that. you 
get it 


air swept 


chimney 


air products of combus 


pass 


are really buving. See 


Superficial Points 
should 


All parts upon which clothes hang 
be non-rusting 
rhe racks must pull out without any ex- 


penditure of strength and must run quietly 


i 
upon which j 
pull out is the | 
floor, should it be uneven, will j 
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found in thi 
This steps to the yard and obviates 
with clothes-pins and unnecessary handling 


saves 
bother 


All the racks must be within the reach of 
the average woman, to avoid stretching. 

The heating must be simple and 
easily reached so that you can tell at a glance 
how much heat you have turned on. 

There must be ample screening so that 
should a garment fall it cannot possibly get 


scort hed. 


burner 


Che finish of these dryers must be smooth, 
without protuberances which could in any case 
tear the garments to be dried. 

Dryers are best heated with gas, electricity 
or kerosene. Care must be given to get the 
best kerosene burner as they are troublesome 
when not perfection. 

Dryers are simple to operate, and you are 
saved: (1) tugging clothes to roof or yard; 
(2) putting up a wash-line; (3) fastening 
clothes and tearing them with clothes-pins; 
(4) carrving heavy baskets anywhere; (5) 
sprinkling and rolling clothes, because you 
keep them drying only long enough to be 
ready to iron; (6) the wear and tear from the 
exposure to dust, sunburn, fading, snow and 
other outdoor contaminations. 
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The drying rack drawn up to the ceiling 
is out of the wav of the worker. It can 
be lowered to any desired position 








latied rack attached to the ceiling by 
the usual 
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A very good little dryer, 
simple as a broiler, is the over- 
head slatted dryer, which, on a 
‘pulley, is spread with clothes 
and pulled up to the ceiling 
where the clothes dry by the 
risen heat of the room. 

In a small kitchen where the 
washing and cooking is done, 
i it is a real boon, and in the 

laundry, too, it is a genuine 
convenience. 

The rack is about 32” to 
64”, and on the ceiling it is 
comfortable and useful and 
out of the way. It comes in 
two sizes. 

Your clothes go directly 
from the wringer to the rack 
as in the big dryers, you obvi- 
ate unnecessary handling, 
clothes-pin destruction, etc. 

It can be pulled down to 
your own level and hitched on 
a wall pin so as to make it re- 
liably firm while you load it. 








Tables and Shelves 


My opinion is that shelves 
in a laundry are very much 
more useful than a quarter of 
a dozen tables. I have known 
people to buy two or three 
tables for laundries and abandon them for 
needed foot room, yet long for some room to 
put things on. 

The steel unit of shelves is a very conve- 
nient way out. By using a continuous running 
shelf, like aneamplified plate rail, any place in 
the laundry can be a handy one for placing a 
bit of soap, a clothes-pin, washing powder, 
clothing waiting for starching, or any other 
thing. Steps could. be saved and wit con- 
served. 

Tables are a necessity, especially the large 
7’ table or smaller, as taken up in House & 
GarpEN for August, 1920. ‘The wooden one 
for the laundry is quite useful and so also is 
the all-metal table. But too many tables spoil 
the temper, and the shelf is a comfort. 

rhe ironing board is indispensable for fancy 
things, even when*the, ironing machine is regu- 
larly used. 

A new departure here is the board which 
folds against the wall when not in use and 
therefore is most unobtrusive for the small 
room—even practicable for the kitchen when, 
as is so often necessary, the laundry work is 
done here as well as the cooking. These boards 
have sleeve boards attached and are fitted with 
electric attachment wires, etc., or they can be 
bought without electric fitting in case the home 
is not electrified. 


A Burning Shame 


When un-electric irons are used, there should 
be an ample supply of iron holders. If your 
irons are not of the removable insulated handle 
type, iron holders of ticking or soft bits of 
carpet can. be used. This sounds very elemen- 
tary, but many scorchings would not have 
taken place had the laundress not rushed to 
get through to save the hurting hand. 

This is truly a burning shame if anything 
could so be called. It is possible, too, to get 
a thin bit of asbestos encased in a bit of tick- 
ing and so protect the laundress from discom- 
fort and your clothing from destruction. 

These iron holders could be made by the 
children of the house who are always looking 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A Special Room for the Keeping of Off-Season and Extra Clothes 


HERE can the summer clothes be 

stored in winter and the furs and 
woolens be kept during the summer 
months? 

Since efficiency is becoming the house- 
hold slogan of today, system in everything 
pertaining to house arrangement is of 
prime importance. 

While the service portion with its many 
mechanical devices has been developed to 
a high degree, the clothes closets of the 
house have ofttimes been choked with to- 
day’s and yesterday’s and maybe tomor- 
row’s wardrobes. Certainly where cost 
does not prohibit a storage wardrobe 
should be incorporated in the plans for 
the new house. In the old house one 
might fit out very inexpensively a small 
room to take care of last and next season’s 
frocks and hats, surplus comfortables and 
blankets and even a tiny safe tucked away 
behind a secret panel for the keeping of jewels. 

A systemized arrangement of the cabinets 
which will provide separate compartments for 
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Shoes are allotted three compartments 
in a series of shelves and drawers at the 
end of the room, above the lingerie 


Adds Greatly to the Household’s Efficiency 






VERNA COOK 


SALOMONSKY 


us “Clothes 





The plan shows a logical division of closets 
according to the type of clothes to be put 


into them. A jewel safe is under the window 


seat 


the storing of linen and cotton clothes, for 
woolen clothes, for sport wear and for furs will 
prove advantageous. The exclusion of moths 
can be more easily managed if the furs and 
woolens are isolated in cedar-lined cabinets 
and closed behind weather-stripped doors. A 
splendid and less costly substitution for cedar, 
however, as a protection against dust and in- 
sects, can be made by completely covering the 
interior of the cabinets with tar paper and by 
gluing the overlapping joints. Any of the com- 
position boards now on the market may form 
the door panels, thus bringing the cost of the 
storage cabinets extremely low. 

The cabinet containing the sport clothes 
should be placed against an exterior wall where 
provision can be made for the circulation of 
fresh air by means of small, screen-covered 
ventilators. 

The accompanying illustration will give 
some idea of the possibilities of equipping a 
small room for the storage of clothes. The 
space above the cabinets is reserved for hats 
and bandboxes—what a great amount of space 
is required for the housing of one’s millinery! 
—and under the window and between the 
clothes presses is a spacious cedar-lined box 
for blankets and woolen bedding. The lid is 
hinged to swing up and the paneled back of 
the seat conceals the jewel safe which is an- 
chored into the wall behind. An electric but- 
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ton hidden in an obscure inner corner of 
the wardrobe will release the catch of the 
sliding panel. 

A troublesome item in the arrangement 
of the storage wardrobe is that of shoes 
and the position they should occupy. 
Ofttimes an additional shoe strip is placed 
at the bottom of each compartment to ac- 
commodate them, but wherever possible it 
is best to provide some space apart and at 
a height sufficient to eliminate stooping. 
Here they are allotted three compartments 
in the series of shelves and drawers at the 
end of the room, and the flaps, which cor- 
respond in appearance with the drawers 
below, form additional shelf space when 
open and render the shoes especially ac- 
cessible. 

The four moderately deep drawers beneath 
are reserved for lingerie, undergarments and 
embroideries. The subdivision of one drawer 
into smaller compartments will facilitate the 
storing of gaiters, mittens and mufflers, and 
provides space for winter storage of moth balls, 

















Beneath one of the windows is a spa- 
ious vedar-lined box for blankets and 
woolen bedding. Behind it is the safe 
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The wardrobes are designed to occupy full wall space on either 
Furs and evening gowns are hung in 
one side and woolen clothes find accommodation in the other 


side of an entrance door. 





and cotton clothes and sport clothes, respectively. 
above the cabinets is reserved for millinery and extra storage boxes 


On the opposite side are companion wardrobes designed for linen 


The space 
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The named varieties of dahlias 
are so many that one almost 
despairs of keeping up with 
them. Few earden flowers are 
more deservedly popular and 
few have better repaid the ef- 
forts devoted to their improve 
ment and multiplication by ex- 
pert growers. Here is one of 
the splendid newer sorts 

Venus, a delicate shade of sal- 
mon pink. Courtesy of John 

Scheepers, Inc 
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Another of the sweet pea novel 
ties for 1921 is Flamingo, a sort 
with very large, well-waved 
flowers. The standards of the 
blossoms are light orange suf- 
fused with bright salmon, and 
the wings a delicate shade of 
orange-pink. Burpee 


At the left is a spray of Abelia 
grandiflora, one of the hardiest 
and most free-flowering of this 
worthy family of shrubs. Its 


flowers are nearly 1” long, white 
delicately flushed with pink, 


and are produced quite continu- 


ously from June to November. 


Courtesy of Wm. H. Moon Co 


The cactus-flowered zinnia below is a new 
departure from the usual forms of this 
well-known flower. As will be noted, the 


petals a 


re quilled and radiate in such a 


way that the blossom looks not unlike a 


cactus 


dahlia. The colors range from 


orange, pink, yellow and rose to scarlet and 


crimson. 


On well grown plants the flowers 


average 4” to 5” in diameter. Burpee 
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Retinospora obtusa Crippsi 
is often overlooked when 
the evergreen order is sent 
in, merely because its ap- 
pearance 
qualities are not appreci- 
ated. 


and _ desirable 


Wm. H. Moon Co 


BETTER KNOWN 


Flowers, Shrubs and Trees Which Are Offered as New This Year, or Which Have 


UCKED away in the mass of new flower 

and nurserymen’s catalogs which will soon 
be reaching the hands of garden lovers the 
country over are hundreds of exceptionally de- 
sirable things which one is likely to overlook. 
Obviously it is impossible to mention more 
than a small percentage of them here, but per- 
haps the list which follows will serve to stimu- 
late gardeners, both old and new, to study 
their catalogs with greater care and discern- 
ment. 

Among the sweet peas, the W. Atlee Burpee 
Co. is featuring several early flowering novel- 
ties for 1921: 

“Glitters”, the first, is well named, for it 
shimmers and scintilates with a fire-like sheen 
radiating over the flowers. The standards of 
the blossoms are bright, fiery orange, while the 
wings are a deeper shade of the same color. 
The flowers are very large, of good texture, 
and last well when cut. They are produced 
usually in clusters of four, so placed that they 
make up well when bunched. Vigorous growth, 
abundant foliage of good color, and profuse 
bloom are valued characteristics. 

“Flamingo” is described 
as a combination of light 
orange, salmon and or- 
ange-pink, blending into 
a general effect of light, 
bright orange. The orange, 
with its suffusion of sal- 
mon, is on the _ broad, 
waved standards, and the 
orange-pink colors the 
wings. Exceptionally large 
blossoms, usually in threes 
and fours; long stems; 
and robust growth are 
features which recommend 
its inclusion in every sweet 
pea planting. 

“Lemon Beauty” is a 
variety which tones in well 
with other sorts of cerise 
or fiery shades, enhancing 
their beauty. As its name 
indicates, it is of a soft 
primrose or pale lemon 
color, its standards and 
wings being amber tinted, 
sometimes lightly veined 
with rose-pink. It is a 
strong grower, bearing im- 
mense flowers grouped 
usually in threes and 
fours on long stems. 
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The heterophylla variety 
shrub-like tree. 
almost to the midrib. 


not Become as Popular as They Deserve 


“Peach Blossom” stands out as a new color 
in sweet peas—pale amaranth pink, deepening 
somewhat around the edges of the standards 
and wings. It is a true self, and its color 
deepens with age. Like the others, it is a free- 
flowering sort with stems of great length. 


Dahlias and Zinnia 


Among the other 1921 flower novelties from 
Burpee are two dahlias and a zinnia. 

The first of the dahlias is “Coppersmith,” 
in type midway between the peony-flowered 
and duplex forms. It is a pleasing shade of 
light copper or bronze, with a glistening suf- 
fusion of salmon-yellow. ‘The reverse side of 
the petals is reddish-bronze, and the tones of 
the whole flower are intensified under artificial 
light. Coppersmith is a sturdy, upright grow- 
ing dahlia of medium height, blooming early 
and continuously. At their best the plants 
are almost smothered in flowers, which are 
borne entirely above the foliage on stiff stems. 

The other new dahlia is of the peony- 
flowered type and has been named “Fordhook 
Maroon”. It should appeal especially to those 





A splendid specimen tree. 


of European beech is a graceful, low-growing and dense 
Its leaves are deeply cut into narrow lobes, the indentations reaching 
Courtesy of Wm. H. Moon Co. 


who like rich, deep colors, for it is a wonder- 
ful maroon shaded with mahogany. The 
flowers are of great size, averaging 7” in diam- 
eter even when the plant is not disbudded. It 
is strong and upright in habit. 

The new cactus-flowered zinnia will be wel- 
comed by every lover of these ever-popular 
flowers. Its petals are quilled and straight, 
radiating from the center of the flower in a 
way strongly suggestive of a fine-petaled cac- 
tus dahlia. The backs of the petals are of a 
distinct color, and as they curve to form the 
tube they give the flower a particularly pleas- 
ing bi-colored appearance. The flowers, which 
are borne abundantly, average 4” to 5” in 
diameter and range through shades of yellow, 
orange, pink and rose to scarlet and crimson. 
In addition to its value as a garden feature, 
this zinnia is excellent for cutting, for its 
blossoms last well in water. 

Among the 1921 offerings of the Wing Seed 
Co. are several new varieties of Jris Germani- 
ca. Especially outstanding among these are: 

“Virginia Moore”, a_ splendid yellow 
bearded self form of the same color as the 
yellow day-lily and grow- 
ing 30” high; ‘“‘Clemen- 
tis”, shaped like Jris 
Kaempferi with segments 
reflexed horizontally, light, 
clear violet, 24” to 30” 
high; “Dorak’’, a pallida 
seedling with soft blue- 
violet standards and pur- 
ple-violet falls; ‘“Stam- 
boul’, 36” tall, light blue 
standards and rich violet- 
blue falls; “Junonia”, 4’ 
to 5’ high, enormous 
flowers with drooping, 
violet-purple falls and 
soft blue standards; “Is- 
ola”, light blue standards 


and violet- blue falls; 
“Sarpedon”, large and 
bold flowered, with very 


broad and oblong falls; 
and “Mikado”, 30” to 36” 
high, he liotrope with 
orange beard. 

Not new, but neverthe- 
less deserving to be better 
known, are the two small 
trees and the spray of 
shrub blossoms from the 
Wm. H. Moon Co., which 
are shown on these pages. 
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FLOW E 


MITATION may be the in 
cerest flattery but it’s doubtful 
in the case of reproducing in 
glas metal by id 
and jack the form 
living flower All 


the attributes are there, to be sure 


parchment 
shell leather 


and color of 


the various parts copied to i 
nicet ind im sore ises the vel 
periume i included But it 1] 


nas rather the effect of a moving 


picture quite perfect——on! the 

heart of the mystery lacking 
However. these flowers hav 

decided value in the decorative 


acheme of thing qpuite part trom 


being rere onmpect ot curt if 
as they at first seem The re 
vastly superior to the ordinary 


( loth 


that ire meant to be very re il ind 


artificial tlowers made of 
Dheir popu 
in the fact that thev do 


than the 


never fool anvbod) 
larity lies 
not claim to be more 
are beautifully wrought object 


of various materials that by the 


color and form provide t spot of 
whet 


placed In othe 


interest as well as beauty 
ever they ar 
words it's a question Of sincerity 
winning out over a pertect imita 
tion 

These flowers cannot be used at 
random Che surroundings must 
be as carefully chosen as the flow 
ers themselves In a cottage room 
hung with way chintz and flooded 
with sunlight we should not dream 
of introducing feather 
flowers atmos 
phere of the room demands fresh 
blossoms 


by ad or 


when the whol 


culled from nearby 


fields. But in an interior remi 


niscent of Louis Seiz nothing 


in Old-fashioned nosegay of 
pink and white blossoms made 
of lacquered parchment fills 
this cream colored Wedge 
wood bowl ¢ owrtesy of 
Ovington Bros 
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Modern Artificial Flowers Adds Much to 


Present Day Decoration 


The Beau ly of 


MARGARET McELROY 
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Orange toned lilies, a bronze lustre bowl and brass candlesticks make 
t brilliant spot of color against a gray tapestry wall. The flowers 
are made of soft feathers 


Chamberlin Dodds, decorator 
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Mattie Rdwards Hewitt 


The flowers and prim box in this group are made of metal and are 
quite charming with the old French desk and alabaster urns. Mrs. 
Emott Buel was the decorator 
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could be more charming or ap- 
propriate than a spray of grace- 
ful glass flowers, their exquisite 
coloring and fragility admirably 
suiting the delicacy of that 
period. Soin a room that shows 
Chinese influence, a spray of jade 
flowers or a branching tree, beau- 
tifully carved, not only accen- 
tuates the character of the room 
but is a lovely and appropriate 
accessory quite apart from its 
value. The Chinese were es- 
pecially happy in their use of 
jade. They truly loved it, not 
only for the beauty and value, 
but because it was a symbol of 
virtue and a household was es- 
pecially blessed that could boast 
a piece of it. There is an un- 
speakable loveliness about a clus- 
ter of jade blossoms arranged as 
only a Chinese expert knows how. 

In a charming living room that 
I know of, tin flowers have been 
used to immense advantage. In 
this room the walls are a delicate 
blue-green, the carpet black and 
in the heavy chintz hangings have 
been gathered all the colors of 
springtime. At the windows are 
pale gold gauze curtains and some 
of the furniture is covered in the 
chintz, the rest in a blue, mauve 
and gold striped satin. But it is 
toward the fireplace that we nat- 
urally look and linger. Here is a 
mantelpiece of simple, classic de- 
sign surmounted at either end by 
a little alabaster urn filled with 
the same flowers that are in the 
chintz. The yellow of primroses 
vies with the deeper tone of the 
black-eyed Susans; blue, mauve, 





In a bayberry colored lustre 

jar have been placed flowers 

of glass beads im tones of 

mulberry and gray. Courtesy 

of Mrs. Gillette Nichols, deco- 
rator 
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In a black bowl, these delicate 


glass flowers are 
decorative. 


wonderfully 
Courtesy of John 
Wanamaker 


a little pink—all blend with the apple 
green leaves, making these tin flowers, so 
prim and assured, a charming permanent 
decoration that harmonizes with and in- 
tensifies the colors in the chintz. 

So again, in decoration, it is simply a 
question of revival. About 3000 B. C. 
we find the Egyptians using imitations of 
natural flowers for ornament.. ‘These were 
made of painted linen and shavings of 
stained and probably made gay 
many a room on the banks of the Nile. 
Other countries took up the same idea, 
the Romans using silver and gold in the 
manufacture of their artificial flowers, 
the Chinese, rice paper, and in South 
America the plumage of highly colored 
birds was utilized. In the 16th Century, 
Venice became the center of a great glass 
bead making industry and now our 
loveliest bead flowers come from Italy. 
The French learned the art of flower 
making from the Italians and soon be- 
came expert. Today France sends us the 
marvellously wrought blossoms of shell 
and many of the beautiful and fragile 
glass flowers are made in Paris. These 
seem to me quite the most decorative of 
all, the delicacy and transparency of the 
material giving them an elusive loveli- 
ness. 


horn 





Shell has been used most effectively in the 
These realis- 


making of artificial flowers. 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


The little plant 
above has coral 
blossoms and jade 
leaves, quite in 
keeping with the 
Louis Seize com- 
mode. Mrs. Emott 
Buel, decorator 
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tic looking roses are the palest pink, deli- >. — 
cately shaded. Chamberlin Dodds, deco- : : 
rator For a permanent decoration, 


blossoms made of shell. 
Wanamaker 
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A graceful vase 
with long crystal 
drops holds a mass 
of delicate, trans- 
parent glass flow- 
ers. By courtesy of 
John Wanamaker 


immensely 
effective are these branching pink and white 


Courtesy of John 
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These flame colored chrysan- 


themums made of glass are un- 
usual cnd beautiful. From John 
Wanamaker 


Quite as unusual are the flowers made 
of feathers, be they deep purple pansies, 
delicately-hued sweet peas or the gorge- 
ous orange toned lilies pictured here. 
There is a softness about these flowers 
found in none of the others and set in 
a breeze they have an immense advantage 
over the prim stiffness of the glass or 
shell Then there are the ever 
effective painted tin flowers and quite 
charming is the tin box to mix with them, 
according admirably with the general 
aim of stiff formality. Another form 
of artificial flower that is new and 
sure to become popular is made of lac- 
quered parchment. This gives a stiff, 
shiny surface and admits of the use of 
quite wonderful colors. A few mahogany 
colored chrysanthemums in a black jar 
against a neutral wall will transform any 
dull corner. 

So these flowers, which depend for 
their beauty on the materials and the 
sheer artistry shown in their manufacture, 
have a quite definite place. They are 
the last cry in the artificial and it is a 
case of truly painting the lily, but used 
with discretion and in the proper en 
vironment they add a certain note of 
distinction that might be 
lacking. 


ones. 


otherwise 


"y 
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Glass flowers in various colors and shapes 
have a decorative value quite apart from 
being mere objects of curiosity. 


By cour- 
tesy of John Wanamaker 
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A GARDEN’S THIRD DIMENSION—THE RETAINING WALL 


Adding a Feeling of 
a Slope 


RICHARD H. 


PRATT, Landscape A rchitect 


Stability and Repose to the Garden Built Upon 
A Plan to Distinguish Different Levels 





6 Re. garden builder is fortunate 
whose site lies upon some slope, 
where he may have an 
opportunity to play, 
haps, with one of the most fascinating 
elements of garden architecture His 
garden need not be « omposed of a single 
surface, depending for its chief charm 
upon the arrangement of the beds and 
borders and the color and mass of the 
bloom and foliage, but will have a di 
versity of levels; here and there 
or two or three up or down, and walls 
separating and supporting the higher 
portions from the low. For the straight 
line of even a low retaining wall will 
bring into the garden a feeling of sta 
bility and repos and will create an at 


however sre ntle, 
ingenuously per 


a step 
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Brick is the next choice and would 
be employed where the proper sort of 
stone is not available and where the 
architectural style of a house, closely re- 
lated to the garden, demands its use. 
In the latter case and where there is a 
good local stone at hand, a combination 
can be made that will carry the relation 
of style and material through into the 
garden and yet allow the use of stone 
in the walls proper. There copings, 
quoins and treads of brick will make a 
lovely effect and will give, at the same 
time, the desired result. A _ disad- 
vantage that brick has which does not 
occur in stone is that it may not be laid 
so securely without the aid of mortar; 
and a dry wall, with joints of loam, is 








mosphere of surprise and adventure as 
one ascends or descends from one height 
to another 

he low retaining wall rightfully replaces 
the turf bank as the means of forming the break 
between two different elevations and, in sav 
nig the Space that would otherwise be 
tinual annoyance, it becomes at once an inte 
gral and important part of the garden. It pro 
vides on its vertical surface another flower 
border upon which to arrange not only the most 
interesting of the Alpines and rock loving 
plants, but a great many of the most charm 
ing perennials as well, It gives to the garden 
an air, withal, of having been not simply placed 
upon but rather built into its site. And we 
find William Robinson, the dean of English 
garden editors, discovering these several ad 
vantages years ago when he quotes from his 
diary in“Gravetye Manor”, “Did away withthe 
sloped border round the flower garden at the 
N. and W., sides and built strong dry walls of 
our own sandstone. Each stone was laid on a 
line of alpine and rock plants with the merest 
pinch of soil or sand under the plant. These 
retaining walls round the garden will enable 
us to have level borders instead of the sloping 
ones which starved in dry seasons, and will be 
in other ways a gain.” 


a con 


Wall Materials 


As the retaining wall in the garden may 
function both as a support for the higher level 
and as a flower border, great care and thought 
must be given to the choosing of its materials 
and to its construction. Let us consider then 
the materials of which it may be built. 

Stone comes first as the one 
that is generally the least ex 


get with brick. A wall with the stones laid too 
much at random lacks any feeling of repose, 
and one in which the stones are allowed to 
tilt off of level is just as restless. Stone, with 
its variance in size and shape, produces natur- 
ally throughout the wall fairly wide joints and 
here and there a niche, all suitable homes for 
plants that can thrive in such crevices. Its 
varying colors, too, give it a texture not to be 
attained in any other material. 
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not only the least expensive but the best 
for the growing of wall plants. 

Of the other materials there remain stuccoed 
hollow tile and concrete. Without intending 
any disparagement of either of these, both of 
which can be handled very attractively indeed, 
it is evident from their very nature that they 
do not afford a surface sufficiently broken to 
admit of any planting and must depend alto- 
gether upon plants growing below or overhang- 
ing from above. Their use is the exception 
rather than the general rule and as a higher 
boundary wall than as a low retaining one. 


Construction and Durability 


The retaining wall’s construction, both with 
regard to its stability and its utility, is of the 
greatest importance. The effects of frosts and 
of washouts must be carefully guarded against 
lest its first season find it bulged out of shape 
or a heap of ruins. If the wall is laid dry with 
joints of earth instead of mortar it must have 
a batter, or lean, toward the upper level of at 
least 2” in each foot of height. It will not 
stand long otherwise with any pressure behind 
it. 

There is no especial need for a foundation 
carried below grade, or rather below the front 
line, as the dry wall is fairly flexible and can 
give and take to a certain extent. Instead ex- 
traordinary care must be taken to ram firmly 
the earth behind each brick or stone as it is put 
into place so that there will be no tempting 
cavity for the reception of water and a resultant 
loose pocket in the wall. The bottom of the 
wall must rest, of course, upon solid ground 
even though, to do this, it is necessary to carry 

it quite a distance below 





pensive, the most adapta 
ble and the best in appear 
ance. Of this material the 
definitely flat stone is the best 
and the round or hopelessly 
irregular the worst, for this \ 
reason: that the natural struc 

ture of rock is one of rela 
tively thin, level courses and 
it is the reproduction of this 
in building — long, hori 
zontal, seldom broken lines- 

that gives the best effect; the 
effect, for example, that we 
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grade. The actual construc- 
tion of the wall should be by 
someone skilled in the craft, 
but it would not be wise to 
leave all to this or that mason 
or bricklayer who does not 
generally feel the final effect 
with any too much assurance. 

The foundation of the wall 
with mortared joints must be 
carried down below frost line, 
as pressure on such a rigid 
structure at isolated points is 
ry apt to crack the joints 


Arron 








(Continued on page 54) 
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With this issue House & } The upstairs rooms ee 
GARDEN starts a new de- plenty of head space for 
partment. The _ Little ¢ t , gate the windows. Dole cham. 
Portfolio is devoted to cep LANDIAG ’ they bers occupy the corners, 
good interiors; this new ih with a hall and stairs 
group of pages will show \ SOAS RM a MUESES AM | and a bath down the 
three houses each num- LcovE ° + . middle. Each bedroom 
ber. They will be small re 9" 16-0" estan y ene 0 has an alcove and cross 
houses mainly, with an Los oe Pe ee. se ventilation and light 
occasional larger one. If : Rope $) HALL SE Loos 
; * — 

possible, the pages will | 
be devoted to the work ALCOVE 
of one architect at a | ‘ OWN BLD RA GULSTS RM rH N 
time. The group this Re i! ‘ 
issue shows three mod- ; — BATH LR, = . ; ‘ 
erate pric ed houses by a hth | } i ited a Lilt ; 
Dwight James Baum, the i 
first being a small subur- e 
ban home with a Dutch F 

rooys a S 

‘ var — Rett 
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1 simple disposition of 
rooms is found down- 
DIALING RM. stairs—a central, house 
depth hall, with a living 
room and porch on ome 
4-65 ide and dining room, 
: service and kitchen on 

the other. The porches 
on both ends are paved 
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The root i i shingles laid in double 
urses and in three different colors, en 
ng a wiety and rough effect that is 
harmonton vith the forested setting of 
} i S€ D nstatr he shutters are 
mite nad uf reen 
The termin anil “sf are OC- 
upied A 1 gerade " ne end and a 
un-room on the other | hall runs 
through the center, giving a long living 
room on one side, and on the other the 
dining room and service 
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An ya ~~ 
The residence of Charles Evans at Riverdale Four chambers, two maid’s rooms, three 


on-Hudson is a Pennsylvania Dutch Colonial 
design, executed in stone laid with wide bonds 
and an upper story and roof of shingle 


baths and generous closet space are found on 
the second floor under the broad eaves. The 
two halls and stairs make for greater privacy 
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A combination of Georgian and New England Colonial has been used in the home 

of John W. Griffin, at Fieldston, New York City. .It is executed in brick and the 

roof is slate of varied sizes and colors. Cream white paint has been used on the 

exterior woodwork. To lend a touch of contrast, wrought iron is employed on the 

balcony over the entrance and at the lower windows. As in the case of the other 
two houses in this group, Dwight James Baum was the architect 


To the balanced main body of the house has The main body of the house consists of the 
been added a long addition which affords hall, living room and dining room with a 
space for the comfortable living of a large paved piazza at each end. Behind, the kitchen 
family. This gives a variety of spacious and pantry, with a study to one side, laun- 
rooms, each excellently lighted and ventilated dry, servants’ hall and servants’ rooms 











There is dignity in the Georgian type of 
architecture. The formal, balanced 
grouping of windows, the accenting of 
the entrance with a portico, the color of 
the brick, the cleanness of the white 
woodwork—these are important factors 
in the design of a house that merits 
distinction 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


First Month 





During 


omer 


time 


Pruning 
trees is 
few outdoor 


garden operations 


Store 





the 
fa 
> uM 


pra 





One 





reot 


par mips, 


rutabagas, 





the 


carr 
et 
trench 





SUNDAY 


URE HR. how told in the middle of 4 Oltter Hd 
Ne n New England Hd-+imers like me to I 


, “r 
7, 7 

The soll 

he growing 
beds | the 
are house 
should he top 


This should be 
ratched into 


vurface with 
she «oTl6| 6claWw 
the thorough 


watered 


; rhe gar 
le furniture 
hould be 
painted while 
it ts stored for 
the winter All 
tools that are 
le out during 
the growing 
season should 
ve painted 





This i much 
better than fre 
quently buytng 
hew one 684 


replacements 


16. All hardy 
hard wooded 
plants such as 
lllace, wietarta, 
deutela ete 
may now be 
brought into 
the warm 
greenhouse 
heep the wood 
well motstened 
b frequent 
sprayings until 
the thee «tart 
to open slong 
the stems 


Mm. Why not 
get the manure 
carted into the 
garden while 
the ground is 
still frozen” 
Thien if some 
times left until 
sprine, and 
then the paths 
and borders 
are torh up un 
necemarily by 
the wagons and 
horses going 
back and forth 


“). Prepare 
tion should be 


planta, ae they 
will aoon begin 
active growth 
Use plenty of 
drainage in the 
bottom of the 
pot and have 
the soll so that 
it will not be- 
come sodden 
if over-watered 
by mistake 


MONDAY 


ne ear, att 
Febuary (hau 
ad hati up the he 
? mn hear 
ppin ear an 
urn ’ »p 
f ca 
, ky was 
. ‘ Long , 
vy @ hisfish—(the 
7 ’ the 


; Make 4 
blue-print of 

ur garden 
amclSssimy mut 
the crops in 
proper rota 
tion A plant 
ing plan that 
has been well 
studied out will 
save time and 
*, and cer 
tainly inerease 
the yield of the 
garden the 

ming seaaot 


“0 





10 Do not 
postpone the 
ordering of 

our garden 


seein make 
ul order out 
now if you 


have made the 
proper garden 
notes this will 
be an easy task 
Our advice to 
expert as well 
as beginner is 
to buy the best 
quality 


17. Roses and 
carnations 
must be kept 
disbudded if 
you want high 
quality flowers 
it ie import tant 
that this be at 
tended to when 
the buds are 
amall, in order 
to conserve the 
strength of the 
planta and con 
eentrate it in 
the blossoms 


a4 Destroy 


all caterpillar 


neste on the 
trees An as 
bestos torch ta 
a good tool for 
the work, al 
though one 
made of burlap 
amd soaked in 
kerosene 80 as 
to burn will 
answer every 
practical re 
quirement of 
lise 


‘1 cut 
branches of any 
of the early 
fliowertne 
shrubs such as 
pussy willow, 
fire bush, gold 
en bell et 
will flower if 
piaced in jars 
of water in a 
warm room. A 
little later 
cherry and ap- 
»le can be 
| he 


mounting 
i dunno jus’ hou 
me big, ringin 
rw oclock a tittle 
the stars look uncommon 


TUESDAY 


lay wlth a stren 


pay the ictele 


hoof » ye her 
rile long ways on a day like that 
harp a half{f-mtle 


“ 


and the deadené 


4. Nitrate of 
soda te one of 
the best plant 
invigoratorse 


that we have 


It must not be 


used exclusive 


ly, as it is not 
a balanced 
food but to 
hasten growth 
and increase 
root action it 


is indispens 


able if used 


property 


11 This 


the logical time 
to pian @ small 
fruit garden 
comprising 
blackberries, 
raspberries, 
dewberries, 
eurrants, 
gooseberries 
and strawbet- 
ries. It may be 
located at one 


side of the gar 


den or entirely 


separated 


is Do not 
serape loose 
bark trom trees 


with 4 scraper 


it ls impossible 
to get into all 
the crevices, 
and much live 
bark is re- 
moved in the 
operation 
this way more 
harm than 
good will be the 
probable final 


result 


25. Seed sow- 
ing time will 
soon be here 
Have you all 
the material 
ready soll 
which has been 
screened, sand, 


stones or brok 


en flower pote 
for drainage, 
moses boxes, 
seed pans, label 
sticks, ete’ If 
not, better get 


them at once 


Hd-fashtoned winter 
y notwtthstandin the Clerk 
warms yer heart 

uth'ard eare » the Rowse 
tone after ye've d 
sleighbells clear oul o 

aw an cussin 
farmhouse himney at nooniime got 


right down to the 


whine 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


they still do come thataway up 


the Weather 
Wakes ye think 


an’ the wet 


ur cm tht on 
sight down the 


ua for in 


tvery-itke an’ al the same time 


horizon an’ don't 


0” the north ard, jus’ a kinder 


afore mornin’ ye wake 
round the winder ledge that 


up shiverin’ 


OLD DOC LEMMON. 


SATURDAY 


1. Start the 
year right by 
making an in- 
ventory of your 
garden = - 
plies Tools, 
fertilizers 
seeds and other 
necessities 
should be list- 
ed and orders 
placed early 
where new ones 
are required 
Be sure your 
list is complete. 





6. In case of 


severe freezing 
weather, don't 
fail to pile 
plenty of leaves 
on the vege- 
table trenches 
to protect them 
from the frost 


Always keep 


tar-paper over 
the leaves, to 
keep out the 
water If any 
gets in the frost 
will follow 


13. Specamen 
all 


trees oO 
kinds can be 
easily trans- 
planted if they 
are cut out 
with tair-sized 
balis of earth 
and allowed to 
freeze before 
handling. This 
is a very safe 
method of 
handling sub- 
jects of this 
class 


7 The soil 
in the house- 
plant pots 
should be top- 
dressed with 
sheep manure 
or some of the 
regular plant 
foods that 
come for the 
purpose. And 
do not forget 
to sponge the 
foliage tre- 
quently with 
insecticide 


8. Have you 
ever thought 
seriously of the 
advantages of 
an orchard? 
Don't reason 
that it takes 
too long to 
grow a produc- 
tive orchard 
if our forefath- 
ers had felt 
that way about 
it, we should be 
the losers. Start 
one this year. 





14. The green- 
house plants 
must be 
sprayed fre- 
quently with a 
strong force of 
water to keep 
the red spider 
incheck. This 
is one of our 
worst green- 
house pests if 
neglected, yet 
the easiest of 
all to keep un- 
der control. 


i565. What 
about the per- 
gola you have 
been consider- 
ing so long? 
You might as 
well order the 
arbor and vines 
at the same 
time which 
means now 
Bear in mind 
that goods wiil 
be scarce, and 
that orders are 
filled in turn 





20. Rhubarb 


may be grown 
successtully 
under the 
benches in the 
greenhouse, or 
in the cellar of 
the dweiling 
Lift good-sized 
clumps from 
the garden and 
plant them in 
light soll, keep- 
ing the tops 
dark until they 
develop 


27 All edged 
tools should be 
gone over and 
sharpened for 
the coming 
season New 
handies should 
be placed in 
tools that re- 





quire them, and 


the lawn- 
mowers should 
be overhauled 
while you have 


ample time to 
do it right. 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors 
is aimed as a reminder for undertaking 


all his tasks 


It is fitted to 


the latitude of the Middle States, but its 


service should be 


available for the 


whole country if it be remembered that 
for every one hundred miles north or 
south there is a difference of from five 
to seven days later or earlier in per- 


forming garden operations. 
given are, 


The dates 


for an average 


21 Trees 
that are cov- 
ered with moss 
can be easily 
cleaned by 
scrubbing with 
wire brushes, 
or spraying 
with a light so- 
lution of caus- 
tic soda. Damp 
weather is the 
best time for 
the former 
method of 
treatment 


28 Now is 
the time to or- 
der garden fur- 
nishings a 
settee, an 
arched arbor, a 
sundial or urn 
Somewhere on 
your grounds 
there is a point 
which can be 
made more at- 
tractive, more 
interesting by 
adding one of 
these 








22, Pea brush, 

bean poles, etc., 
may be gath- 
ered any time 
now and 
stacked away 
for use at the 
proper time 
Their butts 
should be prop- 
erly pointed 
with an axe to 
save work later 
on in the sea- 
son when time 
presses 


29. Why not 
order or build 
some forcing 
frames to help 
the garden 
along this sea- 
son. You will 
be surprised to 
find how easily 
they can be 
constructed 
and how much 
better garden 
you will have 
by using them 
consistently 





The brown ricks 





snow -thatched 


by the storm in play, 


Show pearly breakers comb- 
ing o'er their lee, 
White crests as of some just 
enchanted sea, 
Checked tn their maddest leap 
and hanging potsed mid- 


way 


LOWELL, 











Disbudding the 

greenhouse carna- 

tions results in larger 
blossoms 





The outdoor trench 
brotected with 
leaves keeps endive 
in good condition 





The first of the year 

is not too early to 

start making hot 
bed frames 
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magnificent 


fan 
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metal frame 


he Fall Shou 


of 
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ned 


The New 


York Horticultural Society 
hibition contained striking vegetable group- 
ings. The first-prise winner is shown here 


It included all the well-known crops 


ex- 


Another of the prize chrysanthemum plants, 
a yellow, was trained in mushroom shape 
Both plants were exhibited by Miss Alice 
DeLamar, of Glen Cove, L. I 
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CHOICE and beau- 
A tiful design is rare- 

ly the result of hap- 
hazard inspiration. We 
have found that the most 
successful themes are 
evolved through much 
study and the co-opera- 
tion of many minds. 


Picture the Wittersham 
bedroom set with body 
color of golden parchment ; 
the architectural borders 
of antique Venetian blue, 
and decorated in the 
classic honeysuckle design 
in self tones of soft yel- 
lows; each large panel 
done in a beautifully mod- 
elled unit that is formal, 
yet as full of life and fresh 
beauty as the flowers 
themselves. 


Call now at our New 
York exhibition rooms and 
see the new themes and 
our interesting chintzes 
that have just come from 
England. Buy through 
your dealer, decorator or 
direct. 


SEND FOR THE 
DANERSK C-1 


a descriptive bulletin 
illustrating decorative 
furniture 


THE EXTERIOR OF YOUR HOUSE AND 
GARDEN 1s an interpretation of your taste to all 
beholders, but the interior furnishing of your rooms 
interprets your personality to your most intimate 
friends. Danersk Furniture will give to these rooms 


an original and individual appeal. 
H i 
r v 


% 











DANERSK DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE @ &@ 2 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue. Fourth Floor 
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Send for McCutcheon’s 
January Sale Book! 


We have planned that this January Sale shall be the 
most important of any in our long experience. 


By careful and foresighted buying all through the 
war years we have been able to keep our Household 
Linen prices an average of about 20% to 25% below 
current market prices. Recent reductions in Belfast 
Manufacturers’ prices therefore only bring their 
prices to the level at which we have been offering 
our goods for some time. 


But in order to do our part in helping to bring prices 
back to normal and to meet present conditions and 
demands, we shall make reductions during January 
on our Household Linens from these already moder- 
ate prices—amounting in many cases to 33 1/3. 


We make these reductions with the full realization 
that it may be impossible for us to replace the goods 
offered at the same prices. 


The range of goods on which these reductions are 
made is so wide that all may find what they want. 


The special catalogue No. 44, giving detailed descrip- 
tions and prices of Household Linens, as well as 
special values in other departments, will be mailed 
upon request. 


Registered ‘u@ Established 
Trade Mark - ‘ 8 
ra ar ; “TR TOSS 


James McCutcheor. & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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A Garden’s Third Dimension— 
The Retaining Wall 


(Continued from page 48) 


and weaken the whole wall. This sort 
of wall need only have a batter of 1” 
in each foot, as its support is in itself 
and not partly in the bank behind it, as 
is the case with the dry wall. Its joints 
being watertight, water draining in be- 
hind it will not be readily carried off 
and, in winter especially, will do great 
damage unless we have provided for a 
suitable means of drainage. This will 
take the form of a filling of cinders 
rammed in behind the wall as it is 
erected from the bottom of the founda- 
tion to within a few inches of the top. 
This filling need not be more than 6” 
thick. An open tile drain running along 
the bottom of these cinders will carry 
off the excess water at all times and re- 
lieve the mind of direful consequences. 

The thickness of a dry wall depends 
upon the amount of lean it has toward 
the higher level which it supports. With 
a considerable batter it may be quite 
thin, as it rests somewhat upon the 
earth behind it; the width of a stone, 
say 12”, would be sufficient. A mor- 
tared wall should never be less than 15” 
at the bottom and 12” at the top and 
above these dimensions its width should 
never be less than one-third its height. 
The stones should be laid at right angles 
to the slope of the wall so that its ex- 


The Latest 


posed surface may be smooth and not 
resemble a steep flight of steps. It is 
unsafe to follow too closely in every 
case such rules and observations arbi- 
trarily set down, but rather to use 
them as a guide and adjust them to fit 
each particular situation. 

In thus attempting to exploit the low 
retaining wall as one of the most im- 
portant features of the garden, I have 
only roughly outlined its materials and 
construction—and this purposely. For 
with an occasional reference to some of 
these essentials the garden builder may 
discover for himself further problems 
and possibilities whose solution will 
only give his wall and his garden a 
more endurable intimacy. What a time 
he will have with his steps (a subject 
for a complete volume) and (a subject 
for two at least) the planting of his 
wall! For there are steps that slip down 
unnoticed and steps that spill over like 
some molten metal; and there are for 
the wall harebeil and fern, baby’s 
breath and pinks, wall flowers, fox- 
glove, sedums galore and primula. With 
these attributes it may be more prop- 
erly established as the keynote of the 
garden than arbor, pergola, pool or bor- 
der, and thus with its success comes the 
success of the whole scheme. 


Laundry Lifts 


(Continued from page 41) 


for something that they can make to 
give to Mother, Auntie or Grandma. 

Since writing the last laundry article 
for House & GarDEN a new washing 
machine has appeared, a new type of 
washer. Up until today we had (1) 
the Dolly type, the kind where a little 
tripod-like stool moved up and down 
among the clothes; (2) the cylinder in 
which the clothes are put and which re- 
volves in the drum of water; (3) the 
oscillating, where the whole drum oscil- 
lates and the clothes are washed by the 
motion of its oscillations; (4) the 
vacuum, where the clothes are cleansed 
by vacuum cups (which look like large 
tin cooking funnels) working up and 
down, cleaning by means of suction. 

The latest type is the alternating. 
Here the drum rotates, and is divided 
into two compartments by a perforated 
plate. The clothing to be washed is 
divided equally between the two com- 
partments, and the mechanical action 
of the machine produces alternately 
the action of the cylinder, oscillating 
and the vacuum method. 


Soaps and Powders 


With the best washing machines you 
get bad results if you do not use good 
soaps or cleaning powders. 

There is a very good powder on the 
market which not only cleans the 


clothes well, and leaves no _ greasy 
residue, but is really not a soap at all. 
It combines rapidly with water, and 
makes a fine suds and cleans very 
rapidly. 

For the most part today, yellow 
soaps and white soaps as cleaners are 
on a par but are not as good for laun- 
dry purposes, since the resin in the yel- 
low soap combines unhappily with the 
relics of the motor whirl which gets 
amazingly settled in our clothes. 

White soaps are best, if you want 
white results. 


The Laundry Chute 


Much time could be saved in the 
laundry if wherever it were possible a 
chute could be built into which clothes 
can be thrown and go directly to the 
laundry where is situated a basket or 
a terminal closet to receive them. Here 
stuffing the dumb waiter is obviated, 
also carrying the clothes in _ baskets 
down the lift or just using the ugly 
clothes hamper in dressing room or 
bathroom. 

Another delightful new thing on the 
market is the starch which does not 
starch but which imparts a gloss and 
resistance without a stiffness. This will 
come as a boon to many women who 
do not want their lingeries stiff but 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Stutz has not changed with each whim. of 
fashion—its distinguished lines are Je leirzzel 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 




















Silver Vase 


Octagonal Colonial in form with a pre- 
dominance of plain, polished surfaces 
contrasted with delicate, hand-engraved 
scrolls and flowers—a EEN Amer- 


ican style which blends agreeably with 
modern Colonial environment. 


Five sizes, 8 to 16 inches in height. 


Vases Forwarded For Approval! 


Portfolio of Designs Upon Request 


J.C c Caldwell & Cc & Co. 


Jewelers Silversmiths 
Philadelphia 
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Laundry Lifts 


(Continued from page 54) 


do want it to look as a starched bit of 
linen does. In the same way as starch 
this composition permits the lingerie 
to stand up longer under use. 

The foregoing is just a group of 
ideas in concrete form to add to the 
comfort of laundry days. They can be 
passed on to friends as ideas, even 
ideals, or as practical, concrete gifts. 

All three or any would be acceptable 


The 


Newer 


to the thinking housekeeper who wants 
101 things done better than a man can 
do one thing well. So all aids in the 
home are worth not only considering 
but investigating with eye and ear as 
well as heart and soul. 

The drawings shown in this article are 
from illustrations supplied by the Scien- 
tific Dryer Co., the O. K. Dryer Co., and 
the Poland Laundry Equipment Co. 


Lilacs 


(Continued from page 29) 


Here I mention only three, but there 
are many others; and the collecting and 
comparing of such subjects is well worth 
the endeavor of many years of a gar- 
dener’s life. It happens that my lilacs 
are placed only 4 apart in the rows 
where they stand; and I am now in 
that painful condition of mind of wish- 
ing I could in some way keep them 
back; for such rounds of bloom, such 
fascinating little flower-covered shrubs, 
there can hardly be in any other genus. 


Border Possibilities 


I remember a suggestive sentence of 
Professor Sargent’s, ‘“‘The person who 
first arranges a fine border of the newer 
shrubs with regard to color and suc- 
cession of bloom, will have done a great 
thing for horticulture in America”. How 
simple this would be in lilacs, if one 
only lived near the great Arboretum, or 
that amazingly fine collection at High- 
land Park in Rochester shown here, and 
could watch their leafy, flowery prog- 
ress through the months, make notes, 
have a trial ground of one’s own suffi- 
ciently large, and,—most important of 
all,—start the work when young. 

So strong is habit, especially habit of 
mind, that seeing these lilacs of our 
own, many in bloom at once, set out 
without regard to anything but the few 
feet of space allotted to each, it was 
impossible not to think of them as 
sometime or somewhere properly plant- 
ed; planted with a view to contrast of 
color, to contrast of form, to harmony 
in hués, and especially, to see them 
blooming above other spring flowers, 
whose beauty should only accentuate 
their own. 

The pinkish group in these lilacs, for 
those who prefer this color, are Presi- 
dent Falliéres, Montaigne, Frau An- 
toine Buchner (Buchner in Ridgway is 
“pale rose purple”); a group of deepest 
mauve flowers, Danton, President Poin- 
caré, Maréchale Lannes, Marceau and 
Milton. The contrast in size of floret 
between those of Ca@ruwea and Emile 
Gentil is astonishing. For strong con- 
trast in color, I suggest using these pairs 
together: Thunberg, Maréchale Lannes; 
Jarry-Desloges, Danton; Marceau, Ma- 
crostachya; Diderot, Jarry-Desloges; 
Falli¢res, Gentil; Montaigne, Danton; 
Ceerulea, Gilbert and Macrostachya. 
The bluest of my little collection are 
Cerulea superba, Gilbert, Emile Gentil 
and R. Jarry-Desloges. 

Most of these lilacs are still costly— 
anywhere from $2.50 to $5.00 each. 
These suggestions are made that those 
who covet this beauty for themselves 
can get more interest out of the buying 
of even two or three specimens. It is 
easy in choosing blindly to secure 
monotony, and that, of all things, is 
the pity in securing living subjects. 
Them loss of charm; of education of the 
selective faculty in gardening, is one of 
the greatest of pities. 


Turning now to an even more fas- 
cinating side of the lilac, its use with 
other flowers, there is a field which few 
people’ have explored. One becomes 
desperate here for fresh adjectives. The 
old ones cannot express the feeling of 
freshness of interest in the combining 
of new flowers with old. It is an ex- 
perience apart. For instance, below a 
group of the bluer lilacs. Emile Gentil 
and Cerulea superba, two tulips stand 
out beyond others as the ones for the 
place—Bleu Celeste and Ewbank. These 
I have held below the lilacs in bloom 
and know whereof I speak. Late myo- 
sotis—Perfection or Royal Blue—with 
Mertensia virginica is perfection grown 
below Syringa pubescens. On ground 
beneath the lovely clusters of Diderot, 
tulip Bleu Celeste and again the for- 
get-me-not. President Falliéres, that 
heavenly lilac, should have as neighbor 
tulip Fairy Queen; and for a picture 
unsurpassed let the gardener place be- 
low Jarry-Desloges that early Iris Ger- 
manica, Storm King, or Florentina per- 
haps, with loose groups of Tulipa retro- 
flexa, if possible the large form of this 
tulip offered by one or two dealers—a 
very tall sort of palest yellow. Again, 
below Syringa pubescens, iris Mrs. Alan 
Gray and a floor of forget-me-nots is an 
arrangement the mere contemplation of 
which should cause any winter to pass 
quickly. Cavour seems to call for pale 
lavender Darwin tulips near. These are 
very fine contemporaries. Try the small 
flower experiments, I beg of you; and 
bear in mind that splendid sentence of 
Miss Jekyll’s lately written, “There is 
no finality in gardening”. 


Lilacs in America 


When we think of and plan and 
eventually see some of these spring pic- 
tures which really can be better done 
in America than elsewhere, then the 
photographs of Miss Jekyll’s Nut Walk, 
with daffodils and primroses will not 
discourage but encourage us; the pic- 
tures of her spring garden will serve 
only to show that beauty is not the 
possession of England alone. For au- 
thorities tell us that America is par 
excellence the climate for the lilac. An 
experienced Dutchman once said that 
Europe could show no such spring spec- 
tacle as is to be seen in Mr. Havemey- 
er’s Long Island gardens of lilacs in 
May; and so far as is known, there are 
but two enemies of the lilac in this 
country—wet and the borer. Old trees 
have been seen to droop and fail and 
even die in the Middle West in an 
over-wet spring; but this type of sea- 
son is the exception with us. Many a 
time in winter, if the cold seems long, 
the snows too persistent, I walk through 
my lilac rows and the sight of those 
stout green buds, hearty and cheerful 
in the zero weather, is the best promise 
possible of Winter’s end and a spring 
to come. 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


Exclusive Selections 
for Homes of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 


Since we specialize in Reed Furniture of 
Unusual Character you have the advantages | 
of Distinctiveness and Exceptional Quality i 








HIS mahogany china cabinet has an 
overlay of elaborate Georgian detail and 
contrasting panels of walnut burl. The en- 
| during interior construction bespeaks the inimi- 

‘The REED SHOP. INC. | table workmanship of Tobey-made furniture. 
581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25¢ postage 0 Tobe y tox techie 


CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS | | 
Interior Decorating 
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To this putty-color painted bed has been given a canopy and 


spread of turquoise with rose trimmings. 


green, 


Canopied 


The walls are pale 


Miss Swift, decorator 


Beds of Today 


(Continued from page 37) 


bed give to the general composition of 
the wall! 

Generally, the head and foot board 
of a bed are alike if the bed is placed 
sideways against the wall, but when it 
is placed with its head to the wall or 
stands in a corner, they are of unequal 
height. This idea is exemplified in the 
dainty room shown here, which is so 
essentially feminine in feeling. The bed 
and the rest of the furniture are painted 
putty color with a line of blue running 
all around, decorated with a little con- 
ventional pattern of flowers in blue, rose 
and lavender with touches of green in 
the foliage. The curtains and hangings 
of turquoise blue are outlined by a tiny 
band of rose. The plain walls are 
painted a cool green. 

In small apartments or where space is 
limited, a bedroom must often do duty 
as writing and reading room, too, or as 
an informal sitting room where one can 
receive one’s friends. With this idea in 
view, the day-bed pictured on page 37 
was utilized. It looks like a roomy 
couch, but possesses all the comforts 
that a most luxurious mattress affords. 
The bedspread, valance and cushions are 
covered with a glazed chintz that is so 
practical because it sheds dust easily, 
and a well-covered pattern was chosen 
with deep tones of blue and rose 
upon an ecru ground. A high-backed 


chair of the winged variety is also cov- 
ered with this same material and several 
chair cushions. The drapery of the 
bed is of solid blue damask that har- 
monizes with the chintz. The walls are 
painted ecru. Blue is the dominating 
color, for the furniture is painted this 
soft tone relieved by narrow lines of 
ecru. The formal arrangement of the 
many pillows is interesting because it 
accords well with this particular type 
of canopy. The canopy is designed to 
break the expanse of wall and give 
warmth to this neutral surface. 

After the bed, perhaps more comfort 
is derived from the little bedside table 
than any other piece of furniture. But 
it must be furnished with a good read- 
ing lamp and one’s favorite volumes 
and placed properly as this one is with 
the light falling at just the right angle 
over the left shoulder. Who does not 
love to read in bed? Is there anything 
more restful or luxurious? 

This room above all others reveals 
the personality of its occupant, for it is 
here that we may judge of her tem- 
perament, tastes and habits. In the 
bedroom one gathers around her the 
intimate and well-loved things. But 
one must beware of over-crowding! 
And above all else keep in mind the 
rule of suitability, which should guide 
one safely into restful repose. 





Using the 


Note of Red 


(Continued from page 27) 


may be upholstered in red and fawn 
striped damask, an effective way to 
space your scarlet books through your 
shelves . . . the darkest notes here sig- 
nifying red, and the sort of a red 
velours curtain one might hang should 
one desire. A suggestion for other col- 
or spots would be a brown velvet pil- 
low with flaming red tassels, a flame 
red lampbase topped by a biscuit-col- 
ored shade, chairs that may be up- 
holstered in brown with an orange- 


red fringe, or entirely in rose red, and 
curtains that might be of dull gold 
cloth embroidered in flame red and 
black, or brown curtains done in black, 
blue, gold and flame. 

The notes of red in either drawing 
are entirely sufficient, eked out by a 
separate book group or so, to supply 
one big room with cheer, though, of 
course, they have been grouped in the 
drawing more closely than they would 
be in an actual room. 
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GARAGES 








A Togan is all a good garage should be 
All the actual building is done at the factory; 


Complete, even painted 


Send for brochure containing photographic 
illustrations. Select from this a model to suit 
your taste and to harmonize with your home 


SOLD BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


TOGAN icvmacts 


Togan-Stiles, 1610 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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7 ~— Soft, Delightful Water 


for bathing, shampooing, cooking and laundering 
can now be delivered to every faucet in your house 
no matter how hard your present water supply. 

A small Permutit Softener that fits conveniently 
into any house supply system will turn the hardest 
water softer than rain. Simple to operate, econom- 
ical—Write for booklet “Soft Water for Every 
Home.” 


| The tit Company 
44o } Fourth Ave. New York 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Shut Out The Cold! 


You should have done it last fall, but 
it’s not too late now, for every day 
you use 


Cloth-Lined 
Metal 
a Weather Strip 











means a saving of 25% to 40% of the 
fuel you are now consuming. And 


















AN WINDSOR Athey strip is practically everlasting. 
\ x CLOTH Only Strip with Cloth-to-metal 
x Contact 
S Equally effective on window-sash, 


French windows, doors-—any similar 
opening. 

Shuts out the cold, always, no matter 
how wooden sash may shrink and won't 
stick, no matter how much the wood 
may swell. 

Increases rental and sales value of 
any house, on the record it makes for 
fuel economy. 

Enables builder of a new house to 
save hundreds of dollars, by decreasing 
size and cost of heating plant. 

We can arrange with a local con- 
tractor for Athey-stripping your house 
at once. 


Also makers of the fa- 


cos fou sca Send for sample strip and circular. 
dow Shades 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6041-W 65th Street 
CHICAGO 

















Your Servants Could Tell You 


he CLUDE a 
Kernerator in 
the plans for your 
new home, and 
maids will 
tell you that dis- 


your 


posing of house- 


hold waste by 





burning is by far 
Equipped with Kernerator the 


Residence of W. F. Wallace, Winnetka, Il. 
Architects: Brown & Wolcott 


ERNERATOR 


Built-in-the-Chimney 


better way. 





abolishes unsightly refuse cans. It destroys without odor or 
expense, kitchen refuse, wrapping paper, paper boxes, faded 
flowers, rags. Requires no fuel other than the dry waste that 
is thrown in a handy kitchen hopper. It dries the wet waste 
so it can burn. Bottles, tin cans and other non-combustible 
materials are also disposed of. 

It is built at the base of the chimney when the building is erected and 
requires little extra masonry. 

The Kernerator is found in 85% of all 
new apartment houses and fine resi- 
dences in communities where we are 
established. 


SANITAR Y—ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENT — ODORLESS 


If you are building, ask your architect or 
send postal for illustrated booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. .- i= 
613 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. Drop All Waste Here-Then forget It 



































“Nuestra Sefora de Covadonga” 
Spanish Plate Ship, 1740. 
By E. W. Onie 
Exhibited 


International Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
Copley-Plasa Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
September 1912. 


After beating round Cape Horn in winter weather, after 
the loss of five out of six ships, after months of weary 


20th, 1743. 


\ well-built model of such a vessel calls up a host of 
memories of the “Invincible Armada.” of Drake and 
Hawkins, of gold and fame and empires won by bold 
and hazardous enterprises 


Further Information on Request 
E. W. OTTIE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Atelier: 8&8 College Circle, West Somerville, Mass. 












































THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CoO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of Fine Pottery and Tiles 
A commer dining room in which all wall and 





{ row of plates 

and beakers 

together with 
large ewer 


SILVER of the 
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Candlesticks 
from a convent 
and tray from 
an old family 


watching and cruising, Commodore George Anson in the 1a 
Centurion” captured the Manila treasure ship “Nuestra i 
Sefora de Covadonga” off Cape Espiritu Santo on June 4 


CONQUISTADORES 


ALIDA F. SIMS 


N the year 1704, in the ancient town 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico, Don 
Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan 


| Ponce de Leon, marques de la Nava de 


Brazinas, made a will in which he in- 
structed that his attorney “remit or 
sell at the best obtainable prices the 
following silverware”. 

This is the first record extant of the 
silver of the Spanish Conquistadores 
of Mexico. That there was a great 
quantity of it we know, for there is 
much that is still being unearthed. The 
wealth of historical color and romance 
brought to light by the study of this 
old plate is fascinating and delightful, 
and the collection of remaining speci- 
mens has not only proven an absorbing 
hobby to the owners of the beautiful 
examples illustrated here, but has pre- 
served priceless historical treasures and 
invaluable additions to the silversmith’s 


These beautiful implements, hand 
hammered of purest blue lighted silver, 
shining with the inimitably soft lustre 
of centuries of use, are products of a 

| day when table ware was made to last. 
Every Spanish Don brought with him 
| to the new world a complete silver 


service, including plates, drinking gob- 
lets, tankards, and even shaving bowls 
and wash basins; all of which were 
packed on mule back as the Conquista- 
dores advanced from place to place. 

The weight must have been very 
great as the silver is all massive, one 
of the coffee cups alone weighing a 
pound. De Vargas’ will describes simi- 
lar cups as follows: “Twelve silver 
porringers which weigh twelve ounces, 
sealed with my coat of arms, the one- 
fifth part taken (the exact meaning of 
this last is not certain).” And again, 
“One large silver fountain, engraved, 
one-fifth part taken, and weighing 
twenty-three marks.” 

What visions of luxury in mud huts, 
of fiery Spanish gentlemen, and gazelle 
eyed “encantadores” they conjure up! 
Practically all of the old Spanish gran- 
dees’ families are represented in this 


art. collection, many pieces dating from the 
: 16th Century. They were gathere 
How It Was Brought 5 € : ley were gathered 1 


throughout the area occupied by the 
Conquistadores, from convents, from 
scrapheaps, and from the descendants 
of these ancient families, far “‘firster’” 
than those of Mayflower tradition. 
Quantities of this silver have been de- 
stroyed, melted down by the hundred- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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These plates are deep, which made them admirably adapted 
to the consistency of the Spanish dishes. The ducal coronet 
of the Chaves family is seen on some of them 





executed in Reohwood Mat Glace Faience. rite Jor Wlereture. 
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A fter a Chilly a, 
TATE an on the Street— 








One’s instinctive fondness 

| for a rest-spot for tired feet 
! finds ready answer in this 
practical device as hundreds 
of home owners have long 
since proved. If you’re build- 
ing, remodelling or if you’ ve 
already built, drop us a line 
—you're sure to make im- 
mediate installations of these 
Beaton & Cadwell foot rails. 























Attachable to radiators 

of every type and design, 

nickel plated, and sub- 
stantially constructed of heavy 
brass tubing and pressed steel 
brackets—strong enough to 
bear an adult’s weight. 
Standard 26 inch lengths, 
$5.00 each—larger sizes, 5c 
each added inch. 


Inquire about our special Lock Shield 
radiator valve that prevents banging and 
hissing. Alttachable to any radiator. 


Price $1.00 Six for $5.00 Twelve for $10.00 


Correspondence cordially invited 


The BEATON & CADWELL Co. 
CONN. 





NEW BRITAIN 


TIME 
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| Codhunter Mantels 


EARLY ENGLISH AND COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 





HAND WROUGHT FIREPL ACE EQUIPMENT 





Simple Remedies for Smoky Fireplaces 


= Frequently this difficulty, due to imperfect draft, can be entirely 
-. overcome without the trouble of reconstruction of flue or fireplace 
by the use of a suitable type of grate. 

The eee i ~p shows a register Ny This, as will be 

observed, has a metal facing, which by reducing the size 

of the ‘fire opening, materially improves the draft. 

May we be of service in suggesting a remedy 
for your particular case 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, Showrooms: 10! Park Avenue, New York 
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Country Fides 


The dignified ry the delightful place 
near town, the cozy bungalow, all are adver- 
tised in the Real Estate Mart of House & 
Garden. 


Now Is the Time to Buy 


More real estate bargains are being offered now than 
ever before. We are in constant touch with brokers who 
specialize in selected localities throughout the country. 
They can find you what you want if it is obtainable, 

Call upon us if we can serve you—there is no charge 
—the service is for the benefit of our readers. 


Manager Real Estate Mart 


House{5 arden 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 





| Planning to Build? 


Then Get This | 
Country House | 
Number | 
FREE | 
| 

| 


The October, 1920, issue of The 
Architectural Record, devoted exclu- 
sively to country and suburban homes, 
with approximately 150 photographs, 
exterior and interior views and floor 
plans, illustrating the most successful 
recent work of leading architects 
throughout the country. 

From the reading and advertising 
pages of this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions 
which will help you to decide the practical problems of style, 
materials, arrangement, furnishings, etc. 

The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine devoted 
to progress and practice in all branches of architecture, with an 
average of 100 or more illustrations. Some houses are published 
in each issue. In the advertising section are also described the latest 
and best building materials, as well as many of the furnishings and 
specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 





- oa Subscribe now to start December, 1920, 

Special and we will send you FREE this valuable 

Off r Country House Number. Subscription 
€ price—for the present—$3 a year 


Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 








THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th St., New York, H.G. 1-21 

Enclosed is $3. Enter yearly subscription to start December, 1920, 
Free your October Country House Number. 
for Foreign. ) 


and send 
(Add 60 cents for Canada; $1 | 
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Two Popular Fuels 
in one Deane French Range 


Coal, when winter’s frosty mornings 
make the kitchen feel chilly, and gas for 
summer, winter, spring or fall. When un- 
expected guests arrive and extra cooking 
must be done quickly, your combination 
range provides an auxiliary oven and cook- 
ing top ready for service. 


Deane French. Range 


No. 209 is made in two sizes, each having a coal 
oven, and a gas oven and broiler. In every way 
this range is superior. It is built by hand from 
Armco rust-resisting iron plates. The trimmings 
are polished hand-forged wrought iron and the 
cooking top is cast from the same metal used in 
making gasolene engine cylinders. 





{ Deane Range will cost you more because it is 
built better. It is the range selected for use in the 
nation’s finest homes. It is the product of the con- 
cern that built the first street car heater and the 
first cooking range used in a dining car. Your 
Deane Range will be constructed on over sixty 
years’ experience in making cooking equipment of 
the highest class. 


Range No. 209. and others for coal, wood, and 
gas, both singly and in combination, are described 
fully in Catalogue 34. May we send you a copy? 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
163-265 West 36" St. New York. NY. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE CO., 
263-265 West 36th Street, New York. 


want a good range, so please send me catalogue 34 
I will build of remodel my home in 192 
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Goblets and 

( ups once Own- 

ed by old Span- 
ish families 


A ewer from 

Mexico. Note 

size of fork 
and spoon 


Silver of the Conquistadores 


(Continued from page 60) 


weight to manufacture the modern 
Mexican filigree work sold by Western 
curio dealers. A well known Santa Fe 
jeweler said he had bought and melted 
stacks of plates and tankards! Not a 
tankard remains today. Some of the 
very lovely pieces have been picked up 
by dealers here and there, but no col 
lection has been gathered together until 
this. When it was heard of many con- 
tributions were made by descendants of 
old families, and by others who had 
pieces in their possession. 


Whence They Came 


The large candlesticks pictured were 
presented by Don José Leandro Perea, 
in whose family they had been for cen- 
turies, and who himself died some forty 
years ago, to a religious order from 
which they were secured with great 
difficulty by the present owners. The 
sisters parted from their treasures only 
to be enabled, by the sale, to educate 
some of their charges. Two of the 
small candlesticks were found on an 
ash heap, discarded, despised, and tar- 
nished almost beyond recognition. An 
other was used by children to dig in 
the sand, and nothing is.known of these 
other than their self-evident classic per- 
fection. Many lovely plates were found 
in kitchens, one covered with green 
paint, china plates with red roses be‘ng 
preferred 

The large tray came from the family 
of Don José G. Chaves of Valencia 
County, New Mexico, a direct descend- 


ant of that Chaves of royal blood, Don 
Fernando Duran y Chaves, the founder 
of the family, who came in the latter 
part of the 17th Century, was driven 
out by the Indian revolutions, and re- 
turned with De Vargas, when in 1701 
he was given lands outside of the pres- 
ent city of Albuquerque. The Chaves 
silver bears the name of “Chabes” (as 
it is sometimes spelled), the ducal coro- 
net and often undecipherable marks, 
which appear like coats of arms. Many 
of the plates and goblets, and much of 
the flat silver, are from the Chaves 
family. 

Whether any of the silver in this 
collection was actually in the posses- 
sion of De Vargas is not certain. The 
ducal coronet of his coat of arms, as 
illustrated in the Spanish archives of 
New Mexico, appears on many pieces, 
and undoubtedly the De Vargas silver 
was acquired by other old families when 
disposed of according to his will. 

Tembladera and Ewers 


The many-sided dish called a “tem- 
bladera” was obtained from one of the 
Cabeza de Vacas (head of the cow) a 
name weil known in Spanish-American 
history, and often appearing in the 
Spanish archives. Cabeza de Vaca en- 
tered the territory in 1523 with Padre 
de Las Casas. The donor of this price- 
less relic vouches that it has been in 
the possession of his family since they 
came to the new world from Spain. 

(Continued on page 66) 





These examples of flat silver brought in by early Spaniards are 
hand hammered, heavy but simple in design. The shape of the 
forks is somewhat unusual 
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Strong walls of Washington Red Cedar on a 
framework of best quality Oregon Pine keep you 
warm and snug if your home is a Hodgson Portable 
House. For real comfort, convenience and prac- 
ticability there is nothing like them. They come to 
you in numbered sections—ready painted—and in a 
few hours at most are ready for the movers to bring 
in the furniture. All kinds of weather are the same 














HODGSON notses 


Wind and Weather Proof 


to a Hodgson Portable House. Doors and windows 
fit in place without warping, and there is no danger 
of draughts. As time goes on you can add a room 
or so as needed. If you own a car you'll find that 
a Hodgson Portable Garage is the best answer to an 
important question, Write today for the handsomely 
illustrated catalog. 





E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
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And in winter, too— 
‘BULL-DOG’ Adjusters 


mean satisfactory casements. 


Folks whose casements aren't practical for northern 
winters have been unfortunate in the construction of 
their windows or the selection of their casement 
hardware. 


Casements are snug and weather-tight when swung 
outward —and equipped with proper adjusters and 
fasteners. 


We make only that kind of casement equipment. 


Before your plans are completed send for the illus- 
trated “Casement Window Handbook.” 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CoO. 
1 So. Clinton St. Chicago, U. S. A. 
Established 1906 





*‘BULL-DOG’ Adjuster holding sash closed and locked tight. 

















Room 226, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Big and Little 
GREENHOUSES 


E build Greenhouses for the millionaire—great, 
imposing, aristocratic greenhouses, in keeping 
with his palatial home. 

And we build Greenhouses for the man of modest 
income; small, attractive, snug, homey greenhouses, 
where he can be his own gardener. 

But the Quality of the big Greenhouse and the little 


one is just the same; for the V-Bar Greenhouse is RO 
always built as well as we can build it, regardless fat 
of its size. 3 
,— 
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GREEN HOUSES 


S 
W. H. Lutton Company, Inc. 512 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
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Our new trade mark! 





Announcement 


“THE purchase by The Stan- 


ley Works of the Stanley 
Rule and Level Company will 
enable us to serve you in the 
future even more efficiently than 
in the past. 


For more than 70 years the two 
Stanley Companies have been 
building steadily towards one 
end—to make the name STANLEY 
a mark of dependable quality in 


Wrought Steel Hardware 


and 


Carpenters’ Tools 


A new trade mark as here shown 
has been established as the result 
of this merger. 


The combined experience and 
facilities of these two great com- 
panies will hereafter be devoted 
to maintaining and increasing 
the service represented by the 
name STANLEY. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Main offices and plants: 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Branch offices: 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 


| New York 
| 
i 
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Goblet, tembladera, beaker and salt cellar brought 
to America by the Conquistadores 


Silver of the Conquistadores 


(Continued from page 62) 


Many of the 
this family. 

The basis, or ewer, has a most in- 
It was seen in Mexi- 
co by a friend of the collectors, and 
after some correspondence with them, 
purchased. But when it arrived at the 
border the customs officials would not 
let it pass. There it lay for over a 
year, while lawyers worked to secure 
its release. Finally the matter was 
taken up in Washington and after near- 
ly two years the ewer was allowed 
through the customs on the ground that 
it was a work of art over one hundred 
years old. 

Many of the beakers and goblets 
came from Governor Manuel Armijo, 
who ruled under three governments, 
Spain, Mexico and the United States. 
The beauty of these beakers is obvious. 
A well known authority on silver says 
that they are undoubtedly latter 16th 
Century, and are as exquisitely beauti- 
ful as any he has ever seen. The round 
chalice came from Don Manuel Gon- 
zales; other old families represented 
are Yrisarri, Montoya, Gutierrez, 
Garcia, Romero, Abeyta, Juan Mar- 
quez, Martinez and Jaramillo. 


The Flat Silver 


The large fork and spoon are par- 
interesting. They were used 
for serving, of course, but were also 
employed in cooking. Silver knives 
were not known. The men used hunt- 
ing knives, and dishes were so prepared 
that cutting was rarely necessary; 
sopas, ground meat balls and stews be- 
ing the favorite manner of serving 
meats. An “old timer” told the writer 


beakers also came from 


the 


“HE Garden Club of Lexington, 
‘| Kentucky, founded 1916, whose 

President is Mrs. Howard McGor- 
kle, has seventy men and women in- 
cluded in its membership, eligibility 
depending on owning a garden and 
working it. The object of the Club is 
“To stimulate the knowledge and love 
of gardening, to beautify home grounds, 
to aid in protection of native trees, 
plants and birds, and to encourage civic 
planting.” Meetings are held weekly 
from March to July, and bi-monthly 
from September to October. 

Field meets are often arranged on 
members’ estates, sometimes of thou- 
sands of acres, in suitable season for 
subjects of lectures. Among these meet- 
ings was a trip to “Airdrie”, the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Sims, to see 
the planting of 15,000 roses, and a 
rock garden with all the native wild 
flowers and naturalized planting of 
thousands of bulbs. Another was at 
Mr. Kenneth Alexander’s, with its gar- 
den in a natural amphitheatre sur- 
rounded by giant trees and shrubbery, 
where a noted Danish lecturer talked 
on landscape gardening; and still an- 


Notes of 


that he had seen a large fork, similar 
to that photographed, which inciden- 
tally weighs more than a pound, used 
to spear a roasted young lamb. Fork 
and spoon were generally placed on the 
plate in the Spanish colonial way of 
laying the table. 

The marks on the silver would fur- 
nish invaluable proofs to silver experts 
The mark of the maker, the name of 
the owner, sometimes his crest, the 
names of the subsequent owners, half 
obliterated, the silver test, and the 
scratched initials of different vandals 
who wished to mark them as their own, 
appear on practically every piece. 

The collection includes many pieces 
not shown in the photographs, among 
which are some plainer plates which it 
is almost certain were made in Mexico, 
and were not brought from Spain. Raw 
silver was plentiful in the new world 
and Spanish silversmiths could easily 
supply the lack of sufficient table ware. 
These latter examples are as a rule not 
as elaborate, not perhaps as beautiful 
in workmanship as those made in Spain. 
Aithough several small and charming 
pieces which were secured in Mexico 
may have originated there, an uncer- 
tainty which stimulates much romancing 
surrounds the entire collection. 

Never before has it been written of 
or photographed, except on one oc 
casion when pictures were taken as 
models for a superb silver service which 
was presented by the state of New 
Mexico to the flagship. Then someone 
had a bright inspiration, and permission 
was obtained from the owners to copy 
the beautiful designs for the benefit of 
the state’s namesake. 


Garden Clubs 


other at Mr. and Mrs. Lebue’s “Hinata”, 
where there is a Japanese garden. Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Lee Haggin designed 
and laid out their own garden in 
colonial style, using old box borders 
and producing a perfect effect of the 
period. 

Mrs. W. L. Carter, one of the or- 
ganizers and a former president of the 
club, has a garden 65’ x 72’, in the city, 
which is constantly in bloom. In it 
are roses, 150 varieties of iris, 100 
peonies, 5,000 bulbs, and all the worth- 
while perennials and annuals. 

Some members haye grown compre- 
hensive lists of different families of 
perennials, specializing in delphiniums, 
hardy chrysanthemums, dahlias, etc., 
and varieties of annuals such as zinnias, 
snapdragons and marigolds are grown 
in groups. Mrs. Carter has cross-fer- 
tilized coreopsis and gaillardia, resulting 
in a fluffy, beautiful flower. 

In 1920 the program of each club 
meeting was arranged by three different 
members, as a surprise to the club. The 
May 2nd meeting at Bell Place, the 
home of Mrs. Arthur Cary’s family for 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Keith’s 
$2.50 Offer 


3 plan books, showing 100 
designs of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or two-story 
houses—in frame, stucco and 
brick—with floor plans and 
descriptions, and 8 months 
subscription to Keith’s Mag- 
azine, all for $2.50. 


Keith’s 
Magazine 


for over 20 years an author- 
ity on planning, building and 
decorating homes — full of 
helpful suggestions for 
home-builders and home 
owners—25c a copy on 
newsstands. 

Keith-planned homes are 
different—the utmost in 
artistic design, distinctive- 
ness, convenient arrange- 
ment and comfort. Keith 
Home-builders Service en- 
ables you to get the most 
satisfactory home _ with 
greatest economy. 

Set of 8 plan books (260 
plans) and year’s subscrip- 
tion to Keith’s—$4.50. 


Keith Corporation 
466 Abbay Bldg. 


Minneapolis Minn. 


Pr Pes 





Squires Residence, Architect, 
Netherwood, N. J R. L. Squires 


Natco for Safety 
and Economy 


Build safety into your home 

safety from fire and ex- 
cessive fuel, paint, repair 
and insurance bills for all 
time. A Natco home is easily 
heated.. The air spaces, af- 
forded by the air cells of the 
tile, retain the heat and keep 
out the cold to an extent im- 
possible with other materials. 


FOR STUCCO 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE | 


FOR BRICK VENEER 
Let us send you our new book 
on “Natco Homes.” The illus- 
trations, floor plans and descrip- 
tions of the many Natco homes 
shown can’t help but show you 
how to build with safety and 
economy. <A post card will do. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PR@DFING 


*COMPANY - 
822 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N-10 
































Electric Ligh 
"FROM ONE PLANT 


Before you install a water and light plant in your country home— 
know Kewanee Systems. One simple, compact Kewanee plant will 
| supply you with all modern conveniences for a lifetime. Kewanee 
systems are Real Private Utility Plants, built by expert engineers 
with nearly a quarter of a century's experience. More than 150 sizes 
and models insure your getting a plant that fits. Thousands of 
beautiful estates, isolated country homes, country clubs, public in- 
stitutions, schools, etc., etc., have Kewanee light, water and sewage 
disposal systems. Learn about these high grade, dependable plants. 
Send for the Kewanee Booklet—Free to home owners. 


| KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 


401 S. Franklin Street 





Water Supply, Electric Lighting Plants, Combination Electric Light 
and Water Supply, Sewage Di 1 Systems 
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| Would Nw LIGHTING FIXTURES Make Your 


Home More Cheerful? 


| RACEFUL _ iines, 
vr quaint and artistic fit- 
: tings, have been the aim 
= of CASSIDY artisans in 
: developing fixtures of ex- 
quisite design and work- 
manship, at reasonable 
prices. 




















Sconce $45,009 
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A rare exhibition of chande- 
liers, wall brackets, floor lamps, 
and andirons on display in our 
galleries. 


Adjustable 
Reading Lamp 
Complete 
with Shade 











CASSIDY COMPANY 


101 PARK AVENUE, AT 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


CKS 


for 1921 


$60.9 





























FLORAL 













| 
| 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists the old stand-bys; 
tells of many new varieties. Valuable instructions on planting and care. 
















Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 18 Stone St. 
ye. Rochester, N. Y. 


cl 


Get the benefit of the oldest catalog seed house and largest growers of 
Asters in America. For 72 years the leading authority on vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 500 acres. 


This book, the best we have issued, is absolutely free. Send for 
your copy today before you forget. A postcard is sufficient, 


The Flower City 
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FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK WRITE TODAY 



























YOUR 
FUTURE 


HOME NOW 


PLAN 





SEND FOR 
STILLWELL BUILDING 
BOOKS WITH 
ECONOMY PLANS 


of New California Styles, 
Suitable for Any Climate. 
Famous for 
Comfort and Beauty. 





“Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
51 plans—6 to 10 rooms—$! 
“The New Colonials’ 

60 plans—5 to 12 rooms—$1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
60 I-story 5 to 7 rooms—$1 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $2.50 for all three above 
books and get book of 
80 Special Plans, also 
Garage Folder. 
Extra—43 “Little Bungalows” 
3 to 6 Rooms—50c 


Money back if not satisfied. 
E.W.STILLWELL & CO. 


Architects 
557 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 

















COMFORT 
HERE is a world of com- 
fort in getting up on cold 


winter mornings in rooms 
omen ~ A warm, for certainly 


no one likes to break the best 
hour of morning sleep climb- 
ing out of a warm bed to 
open furnace drafts. 

Warmth for everyone without the 
slightest thought or attention is 
actually possible if you will make 


FIN NEAR OCIS’ 


EAT REGULATOR 


a part of your heating plant. This 
automatic device takes over entire 
control of the heating plant. It 
maintains an even temperature dur- 
ing the day, automatically shutting 
down the fire at night In the 
morning long before the _ risin 
hour, it again opens the drafts onl 
when you get up the rooms are 
comfortably warm. 

It does all of this with much less 
fuel than formerly used ¥ 
—a saving that pays for 
a “Minneapolis” in two 
or three seasons. 

Used with any heating 
plant burning coal, gas 
or eit saat installed 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Write for booklet 


Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Company 


2790 Fourth Avenue So. 
Minneapolis 
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\ JA Better Bathroom 
ata Moderate Cost 


OU would say that this bathroom was better! 
a the average? It is, yet it costs no more.| 
The Mott light-weight tub revolutionized the 
manufacture of solid porcelain baths. There is 
nothing better, though it is not expensive. 


: ‘* 


The Villard lavatory is moderate in price yet it is 
a marvel of the Potters’ art in vitreous china. 


The Silentum toilet is all that the name implies, 
and it has an unusually large bowl and water area. 
While this is not an expensive bathroom, it has a 
certain style and refinement characteristic of Mott) 
plumbing 


For almost a century the name of Mott has stood 
for the best in plumbing equipment. It is your 
guarantee now for quality and dependability. 


Send for our latest Bathroom Book. It is just off 
the press and gives many valuable suggestions in 
the selection of plumbing equipment for the home 
in addition to various designs and color schemes 
in tile, especially prepared by our Tile Depart- 


ment. Write today. Address Department A. 


The J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N.J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


* Reston *Toledo Pittsburgh 


. _ "Indianapolis "Washington, dD. Cc. 
of —- Neb *Dayton, Obie Columbus, Ohio 
*Jacheonrilie, Fla *st. Louls Houston Texas 
*at. Paul, Minn *New Orlean Portland, Ore 
*Des Mothes *Kaneas City, Mo El Paso Texas 
* Detroit "Salt Lake City Havana, Cuba 
MOTT COMPANY. Limited Cleveland ya SOUTEERN co 
nto "Atlanta. Ga i 
“Ween, Copatn, MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 
MOTT CO. of PENNA *San hm gas 
*Philedeiphia, a Los Angeles 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 
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Notes of the Garden Clubs 


(Continued from page 66) 


nearly a hundred years, was addressed 
by Professor de Waegenere, who spoke 
on the importance of school gardens. 
Miss Rose and Miss Smith of the De- 
partment of Music, Hamilton College, 
played the piano and violin. Carna- 
tions, Japanese peach blossoms, lilacs, 
tulips, narcissus and English cowslips 
were shown. At the close of the meet- 
ing the flowers were auctioned off. 

Professors from the University of 
Kentucky have addressed the Club on 
chemistry of soils, landscape gardening, 
horticultural topics and practical gar- 
dening. The Club membership dues are 
$1.00, the treasury receiving aid from 
the sale of surplus flowers from mem- 
bers’ gardens, sold every Saturday 
morning from 9 to 11. The receipts 
amounted to $500 in 1920. The public 
benefits by buying lovely flowers at low 
prices. 

During the war the Club distributed 
20,000 tomato and 40,000 cabbage 
plants, thousands of packets of seed, 
hundreds of seedlings, bulbs, hardy 
plants, shrubs and roses to the city 
school community gardens, orphans’ 
and old ladies’ homes. In addition, the 
grounds of the Blue Grass Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium were planted with trees and 
shrubs, money was sent to rest rooms 
of four schools for delicate children, 
and other charities were carried on. 
Also twelve sets of garden tools were 
sent to the women of devastated France. 
The most important plan was to plant 
trees along the Dixie Highway from 
Lexington to the county line at Fay- 
ette. 


HE Garden Club of Easthampton, 

Long Island, Mrs. William A. Lock- 
wood, President, was founded in 1914. 
To become one of the fifty members, 
the qualifications necessary are, “Per- 
sonal interest in horticulture and sum- 
mer residence at Easthampton”. There 
are meetings every two weeks from 
June to October, members reading origi- 
nal papers or hearing lectures by pro- 
fessionals on such subjects as bees, roses, 
growing flowers for exhibition, color, 
flower arrangement, mistakes in the 
garden, getting back to peace, or stories 
of the flowers, the last by H. G. Faulk- 
ner. A yearly bulletin is printed giving 
places of meetings, subjects of lectures 
and lists for entries for exhibitions. 
Flowers are shown at each meeting, and 
prizes awarded. In war time there were 
no paid speakers, and the annual flower 
show was given for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. Among the members of the 
Club are Mrs. John E. Berwind, Mrs. 
Donoho, whose iris was painted by 
Childe Hassam in the “Water Garden”, 


‘and Mrs. Robert C. Hill, of the Bulletin 


of the Garden Club of America, who 
designed her own wall garden on the 
dunes. 


HE Garden Club of New Rochelie, 
New York, Mrs. Henry D. Winans, 
President, was organized in 1911, and 
is comprised of 113 men and women, 


| about two-thirds of whom serve the 


Club in some way. There are numer- 
ous committees, including one on show 
visiting. Also a librarian, and a list 
of member specialists to whom one may 
apply for information on iris, rock gar- 
dens, bulbs, shrubs and trees, etc. Mr. 
William Currie is the authority on roses. 
Lantern slides, postcard size, are to be 
made for an evening meeting in the 
winter. 

Meetings are held monthly at homes 
of members, refreshments being served. 
Field days are arranged on specific sub- 
jects, viz.: at Bronx Park, New York, 
to view trees, with Dr. Murrill of the 
Botanical Gardens; at Chester J. Hunt’s, 
Little Falls, N. J., in tulip time, and on 


another day to study rock gardens. 
There are two flower shows, June and 
September, offering classes in fruit, 
vegetables, flowers and table decora- 
tions. The judges for the last show 
were the presidents of the Rye and 
Larchmont Garden Clubs, a professional 
nurseryman and a garden consultant. 

The Club began in January, 1920, to 
publish a quarterly bulletin, The Better 
Garden, edited by Mrs. Wheeler H. 
Peckham, a former president. It in- 
cludes addresses of members, programs 
and reports of meetings, announcement 
of courses of lectures on gardening at 
the Brooklyn and New York Botanical 
Gardens, timely articles by members, 
poems, and items of special interest. 
The Club is in touch with the Royal 
Horticultural and New York Horticul- 
tural Societies, and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Mrs. Peck- 
ham has specialized extensively in daf- 
fodils and other bulbs, and Mrs. Lucius 
W. Hitchcock in rock gardens and iris. 
Some of the members write for publi- 
cation and talk to other garden clubs. 
The program for 1920 began with plans 
for work, taking up in order lists of 
best vegetable seeds, models of cold 
frames, a competitive showing of gar- 
den costumes, perennials, Japanese 
flower arrangement, etc. Vegetable 
plants and other assistance were given 
war gardens, and a sale of flowers and 
garden articles was held for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. The New Rochelle 
Club aids in sending a girl to Cornell. 
offers prizes to children winning the 
most ribbons in gardening, and has 
established a rose test garden under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of 
Parks. 


HE Garden Club of Twenty, Balti- 

more, Maryland, whose President is 
Mrs. W. Irving Keyser, was organized 
in 1914. The members meet weekly 
during the flowering season, and month- 
ly in winter, exhibiting flowers and ex- 
changing plants. Information is col- 
lected on garden pests and their reme- 
dies, and other interesting data con- 
nected with horticulture. The most im- 
portant plan the past season was judg- 
ing gardens, the aim being to keep 
them up to high standards. Funds are 
distributed to various city organizations. 


HE Garden Club of Allegheny 

County, Pennsylvania, founded 1914, 
Mrs. Henry Rea, President, includes ap- 
proximately 130 men and women, resi- 
dent members, whose initiation fee is 
$15, dues $10; and also a few non- 
resident and honorary members. In the 
last class are Mrs. Henry C. Frick and 
her daughter. 

Meetings are held monthly through 
the greater part of the year, the host- 
esses having the privilege of inviting ten 
guests. Lectures by experts are ar- 
ranged for. For example, at the meet- 
ing at Mrs. Hailman’s studio, Darwin 
tulips were displayed and Dr. O. E. 
Jennings, Professor of Botany in the 
University of Pittsburgh and Curator of 
Botany in the Carnegie Museum, lec- 
tured on the structure of tulips, flower 
and bulb. Or again, “Some Trees and 
Shrubs for our Gardens”, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Falconer. Pilgrimages are ar- 
ranged, as to Sewickley to view the gar- 
dens of Mrs. William Thaw, Mrs. Henry 
Rea, Mrs. Halsey Williams and Mrs. 
Harry Oliver, with tea served afterward 
at the Country Club. 

In 1918 the Club selected a farm and 
established the Glenshaw Unit of the 
Women’s Land Army, of which Dr. and 
Mrs. Jennings took charge. During 
that season forty-seven young women 
volunteered, living on the farm and 

(Continued on page 70) 
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wonderful, large red grape; the ROCHESTER 
peach and the HONEYSWEET black-cap rasp- 
berry. 


Everything for the Garden and Orchard 


Our trees are True To Name. Best varieties 
of apple, pear, peach, cherry, nut and shade 
trees; strawberry vines, gooseberry, black- 
berry, raspberry and currant bushes, shrubs, 
vines, roses and ornamentals. 

Over 40 years of growing better plants. Buy 
direct and save money. Send for our free 
catalogue today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 108 Rochester, N. Y. 


Illustration shows actual size of SYRACUSE Red Rasp- 

berries grown on no finer bushes than you receive when 

you order from Green’s Nursery Co. 

Other new fruits of rare quality are CACO, a 
to pass difficult com 
petitive examinations 
before they’re ad- 

mitted to my collection. 


That’s why my cata- 
logue contains such 
exceptional varieties ; 
inferior sorts can’t 
pass. 
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Hardware Should be 
Dignified and Secure 


HEN building a home hard- 

ware seems such a small item 
that one is prone to give it little 
consideration, whereas it should 
be given considerable thought. So 
choose wisely. Decide on Sargent 
Hardware. 


Sargent Hardware possesses a 
charm that will reflect credit to 
your taste, and lend dignity and 
refinement to your home. At the 
same time its built-in quality and 
smoothness of operation will al- 
ways prove an economy in the end. 


Your architect will find in 
Sargent Hardware just the pattern 
to harmonize with the architectural 
style of the building. 


We have prepared a book showing 
the many tasteful patterns created by 
the Sargent designers. Send for one 
and go over it with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 





Sargent Day and Night Latch 


ie your present home, store or 
office, you need the extra 
security given by Sargent Day 
and Night Latches. They should 
be on the front door, cellar 
door, back door, and on out 
buildings. Made extra strong 
and sturdy to resist entrance of 
the lawless. 





The handy Push-Button 
top is an exclusive Sar- 
gent feature 
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working on the four acres under culti- 
vation, while assisting fourteen farmers. 
One day fourteen girls planted 840 to- 
mato plants, the land having been pre- 
pared for them, and another day, six 
girls and two men picked up from the 
field and threw into wagons twenty-six 
two-horse wagon loads of stones. As- 
sistance was also given by the girls in 
the gardening in the Pittsburgh ceme- 
teries. A second unit under supervision 
of two members, Miss Ethel Christy 
and Miss Winifred Jones, was con- 
ducted at Sewickley, the volunteers liv- 
ing at home and serving on call, in 
hoeing, weeding, picking small fruits, 
etc. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Leonard 
Barron, the Club decided to give first- 
aid to farmers’ wives in conserving food 
by providing a motor truck with com- 
plete canning equipment, including a 
three-burner oil stove. This truck car- 
ried six or seven volunteer workers and 
an instructor, visiting farms on request, 
and also assisted at the North Side 
Protestant Asylum Farm, and the Sla- 
vonic Evangelical Orphan Home, and 
demonstrated at the Imperial Fair. The 
County Commissioners provided main- 
tenance fund for the truck. 

In 1919 the Club granted 
scholarships to girls for the 
course at the Woman’s Horticultural 
School at Ambler, Pa. This year the 
chief work is with schools in the county, 
offering prizes to children for raising 
and canning best vegetables, and aiding 
the farmers as much as possible with 
their various “direct market” enter- 
prises. 


fifteen 
summer 


HE Garden Club of Warrenton, 

Virginia, whose President is Mrs. 
Samuel A. Appleton, and which was 
founded in 1907, was the first garden 
club in Virginia, and a charter. member 
of the Garden Club of America and of 
the Federation of Virginia Garden 
Clubs. This Federation was organized 
May, 1920, by the James River Garden 
Club, Richmond, Va. There are thirty 
women members, meeting weekly dur- 
ing the spring and early summer, later 
on at greater intervals, and all working 
in their gardens. Programs are informal 
and plants exchanged. The constant 
aim is to extend love and knowledge of 
gardening in Virginia, and all work is 
strictly horticultural. Plants are sold 
at the Woman’s Exchange. An annual 
flower show is held at the Town Hall 
in June. 


HE Garden Club of Ridgefie!d, 

Connecticut, Mrs. George P. Inger- 
soll, President, was founded in 1914, 
and has a membership recently in- 
creased to eighty-five. For five months 
in the year during the gardening sea- 
son, the Club meets bi-monthly, with 
exhibitions of flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables. Lectures are arranged for or 
papers are read by members. A show, 
free to the public, is given in the Town 
Hall in September, every member 
pledged to make an entry. Special new 
classes in 1920 are for photographs of 
gardens, miniature gardens, and bou- 
quets, old and new. A cup is offered 
to be won by the best vegetable exhibit 
for three consecutive years. 

Twelve members have designed and 
made gardens, mostly of the formal 
type, with arbors, pergolas, decorative 
sculpture, bird baths, sun-dials, etc. 
Three members have hybridized, Mrs. 
Boutelier having grown a new peony. 
One member, a young girl, after taking 
the Cornell agricultural course, runs a 
farm successfully. 

During two years of the war, the 
Club maintained a camp for forty-eight 
convalescent soldiers. This year special 
attention is paid to 126 school gardens, 


and great emphasis is laid on the better- 
ing of fruit trees in the locality. A 
committee of the Club raises its funds 
up to $500, employing a man to keep 
the streets neat, and the Club plans 
making a park in the center of the 
village with seats and a band stand for 
weekly concerts. Mrs. A. Barton Hep- 
burn is a former president. 


HE Garden Club of Shaker Lakes, 

Cleveland, Ohio, President Mrs. 
James H. Rogers, founded 1915, has 
fifty active and three honorary mem- 
bers. Meetings are held monthly 
throughout the year, December excepted. 
The majority of the members work in 
their gardens and write papers for the 
meetings. The chief accomplishment of 
the Club has been the uniting of the 
women of Shaker Lakes village, and 
beautifying the park surrounding Shaker 
Lakes. Mrs. James Rogers has super- 
intended the planting for the Home for 
the Blind, and Mrs. K. F. Gill, the 
planting for the Maxfield Country Club. 
The contents of the Club’s treasury were 
turned over to the Women’s Land 
Army. A bird feeding board and beau- 
tiful carved stone bird bath have been 
presented by the Club to the Shaker 
Heights school. 


HE Garden Club of Plainfield, New 

Jersey, Mrs. Frank Otis Herring, 
President, organized 1913, numbers 
seventy-five members, and meets every 
two weeks from April to November, 
when plants are offered for exchange. 
A dahlia show is held by members in 
the autumn. 

A request from the Raritan Arsenal for 
flower beds for their camp brought an 
enthusiastic response from the Club. 
Besides flower beds laid out surrounding 
the Administration Building, a garden 
was planted between the hospital build- 
ings, and a summer-house was built. 
The President, Mrs. Herring, motored 
many miles soliciting shrubs and plants, 
receiving $2,000 worth, which were car- 
ried to the camp in army motor trucks. 
The Arsenal now has assumed the care 
of the place. 


HE Garden Club of Norfolk, Vir- 

ginia, Mrs. L. W. Spratling, Presi- 
dent, was founded in 1915. It is lim- 
ited to fifty active members, and in- 
cludes men among the associates. Meet- 
ings are held every month except from 
June to October. The program is 
formed of papers by members, and a 
question box. A flower show is held 
in May. 

Seeds saved from members’ gardens 
are put up in envelopes marked with 
the Club name and sold among the 
members. Planting of more vegetables 
and fruits is still urged to reduce the 
H. C. L. War work included planting 
of window boxes at the Navy Y. M. 
C. A. and intensive campaigning for 
war gardens and canning of food, and 
a committee supplied the Naval Hos- 
pital with flowers and sent seed to 
devastated France and Belgium. The 
Club has planted the grounds of the 
Protestant Hospital with shrubs, etc., 
and has laid out the planting for sev- 
eral city parks. 

In the public schools manual training 
classes have been encouraged to make 
bird houses, members of the Club going 
out with Boy Scouts to see them prop- 
erly placed. Largely as the result of 
efforts on the part of the Club, the 
State Legislature adopted dogwood as 
the Siate flower, and the Norfolk Gar- 
den Club before each Arbor Day cir- 
cularizes the public schools, pleading 
for the perpetuation of the dogwood 
by planting it in the school yards and 
public places. 

Eten P. CUNNINGHAM. 
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A Well- Known 
Trade Mark and 
What It Means 


HE “Wear- Ever” 
trade mark appears 
on the bottom of all gen- 
uine “Wear-Ever” alu- 
minum cooking utensils. 


It is to your interest to 
look for it—to insist upon 
getting utensils that bear 
it — because aluminum 
utensils are not all the 
same. Time and again 
the metal used in making 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


is passed through gigan- 
tic rolling mills and huge 
stamping machinesunder 
tonsand tonsof pressure. 


That is why “Wear- 
Ever” metal is so hard, 
dense and serviceable— 
much more so than metal 
of the same thickness 
which has not been sub- 
jected to equal pressure. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 


W rite for booklet‘ The ‘Wear-Ever’ 
Kitchen.”” Address Dept. 36 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada: Northern Aluminum 
Company Ltd., Toronto 
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MADE IN U.S. A. 
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The “WHITE HOUSE” Line— 
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What could be more useful in your 


kitchen? 


STEEL DRESSERS—WHITE ENAMELED 


Manufactured in a Unit System 


Photographs 


of installatio 


rf ther WHITE HOUSE Units sent on request 


JANES & KIRTLAND 


133 West 44th Street 


NEW YORK 











REDUCE. “e Naturally 





Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 


Doctors’ 


Orange, 


Essential Foods Co. 
N. J, 


Dear Sirs 


Lost thirty-five pounds. 


enclosing 


send your course 
J A. 8 


Mrs. W 


Am 
for you to 
to my friend, 


check 


E. H. F. 
Pelham, N. Y. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 


35 
Orange 


Oakwood Ave. 
New Jersey 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
recognized standard weight reducing ration, 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
and delicious food—scientifically prepared 

There is no unslensaas dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
the Basy Bread cours« Legions have 
reductions in weight with gains in strength .and health 

You will be 
which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 
Write for your copy to- 
day Sent in sealed, 
plain cover, postage pre- 


BASY BREAD 


REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 
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reported remarkable 


» very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 















ALLOWAY 
~< POTTERY 


GIVES BNDURING CHARM 
(aes Pottery Forms delight the 
eve 


> and will add pleasing spots of in- 
terest to your garden. 

Our collection includes Bird Baths, Sun 
Dials, Gazing Globes and Benches as well as 
Flower Pots, Vases and Boxes, strong and 
durable pieces that will enhance the beauty 
of your flowers and ne. 

ill be 


Catalogue sent upon request. 


GaALoway TERRA COITA ©, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 













The New Vogue 
(In Decorating 
Colonial Rooms 


THE one problem of the 
Colonial room has been its 
proper decoration, the lack 
of a fabric essentially Colo- 
nial in spirit—yet in keeping 
with the modern decorative 
trend. 


MANY decorators believe 
the ideal solution of this 
problem is found in the use 
of Sampler Lace. 


SAMPLER Lace, an ex- 
quisite filet net showing 
quaint “sampler” figures 
and mottoes, carries that 
| much desired homespun 


look. 
Nor only for window cur- 


tains, but as lamp shades, 


table covers and as doilies 
on dressing tables Sampler 
is the ideal lace. 


O NE clever decorator made 


a lamp shade of orange col- 
ored silk and covered it with 
Sampler Lace, dyed black. 
The result was a lamp shade 
of unusual distinction. 


TRY IT! You will be 
charmed with the novelty 
of the design and delighted 
with the durability of 
| Sampler Lace. 








| Quaker Lace Company 
Philadelphia 


| Booklet, “‘Concerning Window Draping” 

















by Grace R. Wilmot, on request. 
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5Sth Street, New York 
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; . shades of Preach blue, old rose 
green gold and taupe have been used in the design 





House & Garden 


A famous cabi- 

net is this 18th 

Century English 

design inset with 

Wedgwood Jas- 

per ware medal- 
lions 


The Princely Cabinet 


(Continued from page 23) 


cabinets were fitted with drawers and 
closed with doors. Jewelry, gems and 
money were treasured in these recep 
tacles. One of these box-like cabinets 
was sent from Italy to Francis I. It 
had a covering of gilt leather finely 
tooled & la moresque. With the de- 
velopment of the cabinet proper, these 
small box-cabinets still held their place 
along with the newer forms for many 
years. Finally they were discontinued 
as the large cabinets became more and 
more in demand, more and more 
sumptuous 


German and Flemish Work 


In the north countries the cabinet 
still held to the cupboardy appearance 
and became more and more monu- 
mental, never achieving the grace of 
the Italian pieces from Florence and 
the south. There was, likewise, a 
“gloomier” note in the cabinets pro- 
duced in the northern cities of Italy. 
It was these northern cities which in- 
spired the Southern German cabinets, 
but the Germans clung to their domes 
tic Gothic qualities so that their cabinets 
were a mixture of elements. Flanders 
and Burgundy soon came to produce 
marvelously wrought cabinets and Ant- 
werp found herself renowned for her 
cabinet-makers. 

Naturally, by reason of political af- 
finities, Spanish cabinet design was in- 
fluenced by Flemish craftsmen. Indeed 


the fame of the Flemish cabinet-makers 
led Henry IV of France to send French 
workmen into the Low Countries to 
study the art. Jean Macé and Pierre 
Boulle were two of them. The Flemish 
designers and craftsmen of the best 
period produced many pieces having 
doors with painted panels. 


French Paironage 


Louis XIII encouraged the importa- 
tion of Italian cabinets, and both this 
king and the Queen-Mother, Marie de 
Medici, had Florentine cabinet-makers 
working in France. In an inventory of 
the effects of Cardinal Mazarin we read 
of an ebony cabinet with molding on 
the sides, unornamented outside, the 
front divided into three arcades, six 
niches, in four of which were tiny fig- 
ures bearing silver bouquets. The doors 
were ornamented with eight lapis-lazuli 
columns, silver columns, and the rest 
of the cabinet ornamented with cor- 
nelians, agates and jaspers set in silver. 
Over the arcades jasper masks and 
twelve jasper “roses” were set “mixed 
with six oval cornalines”. The rest of 
the cabinet was “ornamented with sil- 
ver let into the ebony in cartouche and 
leaf-work”. In another of the Cardinal’s 
cabinets Apollo and The Muses were 
represented, while Dominico Cussey 
made one for his patron of the arts of 
ebony inlaid with silver and pietra dura. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Ivory inlaid with mother-of-pearl makes 
this early 19th Century Japanese cabinet 
a rare and beautiful example 
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Catalog containing color descriptions of over 130 
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Make Your Garden a Pleasure 
and its 
Success a Certainty 
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Many thousands of garden- 
ers both amateur and profes- 
sional have been helped to 
success by the practical 
knowledge contained in 
DREER’S GARDEN 
BOOK. 





DREER’S experience of 83 
years in the selection and 
cultivation of what is best to 
grow will be found in con- 
venient form in this large 
and complete book of Vege- 
tables and Flowers. 


Plan now your garden for this year and let DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK help you in the making of your plans. 


A copy of this book will be 
you mention this publication, 


sent you if 
Write today. 


HENRY A. DREER 
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Box 1110K = Philadelphia 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
You Can’t Make a Mistak Wagnel 
on any one of these four assortments of Gladioli. I lowers 
doubt if any dealer in the United States can surpass 
these four assortments. ; < 
: —make possible for you to have just the kind 
Special Offer No. of a garden you wish, and at a very reasonable 
24 Bulbs for $1.00 postpaid. (Catalog price $1.38) cost. 
3 America, lavender-pink 3 Meadowvale, white , ~ . 
3 Crackerjack, dark red 3 Novelty, pinkish buff Wagner Hardy Flowers, Roses, Shrubs and 
fg - ae hy Sf Ven coeteen Evergreens in great variety are shown in our 
s ‘al Offer N profusely illustrated catalog. Every garden lov- 
‘ a 4 wad iy ‘ er should have this for reference. 
: 16 ulbs for 1.00 postpai atal , . . 
— * “ $i28 4 : ~ We also offer a complete Landscape Garden- 
‘| oe 2 Bernice, yellow a ing Service which is available for plans and 
2 Black Hawk, deep scarlet e : l rite ; , : .e is 
. ci ae ee planting. Write us if your grounds need this 
w& ¥, re 2 Chief Oshkosh, delicate pink service. 
an f 2 Czar Peter, wine-red . 
Vi 2 Master Wietze, dark violet No matter whether you have a small lot or 
; 2 Minnesota, creamy, pink extensive grounds, Wagner Flowers and Wagner 
“ Plans will help you. 
4 wv i Special Offer No. 3 " , . 
10 Bulbs for $1.00 postpaid. (Catalog Send for Catalog 211 
price $1.29) 
ey ae WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 
¥ 1 Frilled Pink, pale pink 
(ae) : —— oo _—e color 
? ntensity, bright red ; i 
‘ , ~~ 1 Schwaben, canary yellow Box 11 Sidney, Ohio 
ed 2 1 L’lmesecules, puré white 
—s fi Ys j i . 
1 Prince of Wales, salmon color Nurserymen Florists Landscape Gardeners 
1 Rouge Torch, creamy white 
j 1 Mahogany, mahogany shade 
Special Offer No. 4 
50 Bulbs for $1.00 postpaid 
My Rainbow Mixture contains the most beau- 
ia tiful,colors imaginable. These bulbs will bloom 
. next summer and are guaranteed to produce 
. excellent flowers for several years to come. 
~ Cultural directions sent with each order 
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Your library should be the meeting ground 
of the best minds of the times. 

The Yale Review brings you this finer touch 
with the world of letters and affairs. In its 
dignity of form and charm of presentation, 
and if its remarkable group of contributors, 
this National Quarterly stands alone among 
American periodicals. The January number 
is a masterpiece of magazine achievement. 


JANUARY CONTENTS 


GERMANY SINCE THE REVOLUTION, 
by the Author of “J’Accuse!” 


\ prophecy of civil war in Germany and 
failure of the Republic, in the most remarkable 
magazine article of the year 
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Zangrwill 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN 
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Repplier 
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of St. Paul's: ete., ete., and authoritative book 
eviews on Wells’ “History”, etc 
Published quarterly—$3.00 a year 
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NUMBER FREE with a year's 

subscription. Five numbers for 
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The Princely Cabinet 


(Continued from page 72) 


This last was one of two of the Car- 
dinal’s cabinets known as Cabinets de 
la Paix by reason of their having been 
ornamented with figures representing 
Peace. They stood some 8’ high, were 
5’ 3” wide and 19” deep,—princely cabi- 
nets, indeed! 


Dutch Work 


The ébénistes and the marqueteurs of 
the first half of the 17th Century, espe- 
cially the Dutch cabinet-makers, pro- 
duced a quantity of massive furniture 
and the lines of the cabinet followed 
the trend of contemporary taste, the 
key-note of which was sounded by such 
designers as Paul Vriedeman de Vriessl, 
Crispin de Passe, Serlie and others. 

In Germany the cabinet assumed a 
monumental cumbrousness. One made 
for Philip Il, Duke of Pomerania, be- 
tween 1611 and 1617, designed by Philip 
Heimhofer of Augsburg and made in 
the shop of Baumgartner in the same 
city required some twenty-five workmen 
in its production. This cabinet is now 
in Berlin. 

The English have always given much 


attention to the adornment of their 
homes. What could not be found in 
England they sought abroad. In the 


Verney Memoirs, for instance, we find 
Sir Ralph Verney recording how “My 
lady Lisle desires an Ebony Cabanet 
and for Dores or none, she leaves it to 
me and I cannot meet with an Ebony 
Cabanet, that’s good, I can have choice 
of torties shell, garnished out with very 
thin silver or gilt brass, which I like 
much better’. As early as 1550 an 
English inventory lists “a fayre large 
cabinett, covered with crimson velvet 
with the King’s arms crowned”, 
Dutch marquetry furniture was in the 
ascendency early in the 17th Century 
and many marquetry cabinets were im- 


ported by the English during the reign 
of William and Mary. From Queen 
Anne onward the cabinet in English 
furniture followed the styles of other 
English furniture. Chippendale’s hang- 
ing cabinets and standing cabinets in 
the Chinese style are especially inter- 
esting. French cabinet-makers were, of 
course, greatly patronized by English 
collectors, and the old pieces inspired 
by André Charles Boulle had been 
eagerly sought for. But, in the 18th Cen- 
tury, those tall wall cabinets adornec 
with carving and marquetry, pride of 
the dwelling, were now banished to ante- 
chamber and _ dressing-rooms, their 
grandeur being out of harmony with 
the lightness of the newer styles of 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 
The delicate cabinets of the later styles 
took their place. In the Georgian Period 
the glass-front cabinets of satinwood 
and of tulipwood came into great vogue. 


In France and America 


In France the cabinet followed the 
styles of the Louis and received equal 
attention from the designers of the Em- 
pire. The first quarter of the 18th 
Century had seen the French ébénistes 
launched successfully with their imita- 
tions of oriental lacquer, and then fol- 
lowed the marvels in ormulu ornament, 
continued in the Empire furniture. 

In America the cabinet has always 
been a favorite piece of furniture. Be- 
fore the year 1700, cabinets were 
brought into the Colonies and not a 
Colonial mansion but possessed one or 
more. To the collector of objets d'art 
the antique cabinet is a delectable pos- 
session, a veritable retreat for one’s 
treasures, a shelter for one’s hobbies, 
and an object which collectors will do 
well to make note of in the year’s 
resolutions. 


Rose Notes from the Department 


of Agriculture 


to cut roses. The choice of the 

latter may seriously injure the blos- 
som-producing properties of the plants. 
This applies particularly, of course, to 
rose plants chosen and grown especially 
for cut-flower production. Such roses 
will be largely of the perpetual bloom- 
ing sorts. 

When a rose is cut from such plants- 
tea roses or other perpetual bloomers— 
only two or three eyes of the current 
season’s growth of that branch should 
be left on the plant. This should give 
the roses very long stems. Succeeding 
blossoms should be cut close to the 
ground. It will seem like destroying the 
bush to take so much off it, but if the 
object is the production of roses, the 
cutting away of the surplus wood will 
attain the desired end. 

If the spring pruning has not been suffi- 
ciently severe the plant is likely to have 
long, naked stalks and short stems to 
the flowers. With this character of 
growth only one or two strong leaf 
buds should be left on the branch when 
the flower is cut, so as to stimulate as 
much growth as possible from the base 
of the plant 

The greatest temptation to leave wood 
is where there are two or more buds 
on one branch, some being small when 
the terminal one is open. This tempta- 
tion to follow a bad practice can be 
avoided by pinching off all side shoots 
after a bud has formed on the end of a 
branch. This prevents the formation of 
two or more buds on one stalk. This 
summer pruning will encourage addi- 
tional blooms on varieties which bloom 
more than once a year. 


/ me are right and wrong ways 


Roses are not particularly well adapted 
to hedge making, but are sometimes 
used for this purpose. The briar roses 
make a good hedge if severely and fre- 
quently pruned, but most roses are 
neither sufficiently compact nor suffi- 
ciently branched to make a really good 
hedge. The Rugosa rose makes a hand- 
some summer barrier, but is so poorly 
branched that even in summer it does 
not give protection against small ani- 
mals, and in winter it does not have a 
hedgelike appearance. It may be found 
that some of the untried rose species 
will be valuable for this purpose. 

Hedges need to be closely pruned. 
This is probably best done twice a year, 
in the winter or spring and again after 
flowering time, pruning severely for 
outline and compactness. 

Most so-called rose hedges are rows 
of cut-flower roses, usually pruned for 
mass of bloom, with little of the ap- 
pearance of a hedge except at the height 
of bloom. Where a few weeks’ appear- 
ance of barriers is all that is needed 
hybrid perpetual and hybrid tea roses 
may be used as well as other species 
for this purpose. 

The hedge should be planted in a 
trench 3’ wide and 2’ deep, filled with 
soil prepared as for a bed of cut-flower 
roses. 

The use of low growing or trailing 
roses as covers for certain plots of 
ground about homes or in parks often 
adds greatly to the attractiveness of 
such places. Rosa lucida can be used 
to advantage for covering poor banks 
with foliage to a depth of 2’ to 3’. 
Rosa nitida may be used in the same 

(Continued on page 76) 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


Pair 18th Century Flower Stands. marble 
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The rich subdued elegance of 
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phere of historic Italian houses. 
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way for a lower cover. This variety 
grows to a height of only 18”. The 
Wichuraiana, already mentioned as a 
climbing rose, is a trailing rose when 
given an opportunity and makes a beau- 
tiful almost evergreen ground cover with 
small, glossy, dark-green leaves. It is use- 
ful for banks, the sides of steps, or for 
hanging over rock cliffs or retaining walls. 
When permitted to trail it mats closely 
and roots at every joint. Some training 
but little pruning is needed when it is 
used in this way. 

A tree rose is a bush rose grafted 3’ 


| or more above the ground on a long, 


straight stalk of a brier, Rugosa, or 
other strong-stemmed rose. These 
bushes are not very satisfactory in the 
United States, because the stocks now 
available do not seem able to stand 
the hot sun and hot drying winds of 
the climate of most of this country. In 
western Oregon and western Washing- 
ton they succeed. Their appropriate 
use is only in connection with a formal 
design, either in special gardens or near 
buildings. 


Pruning 


The quality of the blossoms produced 
as cut-flower roses can be controlled 
largely by pruning. For the production 
of individual blossoms of greatest per- 
fection, as well as to secure a succession 
of bloom, severe pruning must be prac- 
ticed. When a large number of blooms 
of small size is the aim, the pruning is 
less severe. Where the greatest amount 
of bloom is desired, without regard to 
the size or quality of the individual 
flowers, the least pruning is done. 

If dormant roses have been set out 
in the fall, one-half the wood will have 
been removed. In the spring these 
roses should be cut back more, leaving 
only two or three stems with four or 
five eyes on each. This will leave them 
6 inches or less in length. When dor- 
mant roses are planted in the spring 
they should be pruned at the time of 
planting, leaving four or five eyes on a 
stem, as above recommended. In 
regions where there is no danger of 
injury from frost or dry winds the final 
pruning, as described for spring, may be 
made in the fall. After the first year 
pruning should be done as soon as 
freezing weather is over. In regions 
where roses never suffer from cold it 
may be done in the fall. All weak 
wood and crossing branches should be 
removed every year. For fine specimen 
blooms on hybrid perpetuals, the re- 
maining shoots should be shortened to 
four or five eyes. For the greatest 
mass of bloom only one-third to one- 
half the length of the shoots should be 
cut away. 

In regions where cold sometimes in- 
jures roses, teas and their hybrids 
should be trimmed later than the other 
classes, or about the time growth starts. 
They should be trimmed in the same 
manner as the hybrid perpetuals. China, 
Bengal, and most roses should be 
treated the same as the teas and hybrid 
teas, except that it is not desirable to 
cut them quite so closely. Bourbon 
roses should have only half the length 
of the shoots removed. Summer prun- 
ing is desirable 


Special Pruning 


A special type of pruning should be 
practiced in fall in sections where win- 
ter protection is necessary. Under such 
circumstances it is desirable to cut back 
the tops in the fall to within 30 inches 
of the ground to allow of more easily 
covering the bushes. This should be 
followed in the spring by the regular 
pruning. The long stems left in this 
fall pruning help hold the winter mulch 
from blowing away and from packing 
too closely. They are also long enough 
to allow considerable winter killing and 


yet have sufficient eyes left to insure 
ample growth for the next season's 
bloom. 


Time of Planting 


In deciding the time to plant cut- 
flower roses, the gardener must take into 
consideration the kind of plant, the lo- 
cation, and, to a certain extent, the sea- 
son. The roses may be obtained either 
as dormant or potted plants. It is best 
to use the former and plant in the fall 
in those sections where the temperature 
does not fall below 10° F., where the 
winter winds are not exceptionally dry- 
ing, and where the soil has been so pre- 
pared that it does not heave badly. In 
other places spring planting with potted 
plants is best. If budded or grafted 
roses are used they must be planted 
deeper than own-rooted roses would be, 
because of the liability of shoots start- 
ing from the stock below the scion 
The point of union between the stock 
and scion should be planted 3 inches 
under the ground. By planting in this 
way the scion will have an opportunity 
to form roots from the part of the stem 
in the ground and thus become at least 
partially own-rooted. Planting the stock 
so deeply discourages the formation of 
new shoots from it. If any appear they 
must be removed at once. 

Potted plants, as opposed to the dor- 
mant sort, should be set out in the 
spring after the maples come to leaf, or 
not over two weeks before the oaks 
come into leaf. With potted plants no 
root pruning is necessary, as any prun- 
ing required should have been done at 
the time of potting. Where the roses 
are small and suited to the size of the 
pot, the balls of earth are planted with 
the top half an inch or so below the 
surface. The soil is compacted about 
the ball without breaking it. These 
roses are watered in the same way as 
dormant plants. 

Field grown plants, especially the 
larger sizes, usually have long roots 
which are doubled up when placed in a 
pot. In planting them in a garden, the 
roots should be straightened out, but 
great care should be taken in this 
process not to disturb unduly the soil 
adhering to the roots. By having the 
ball of earth quite wet, its breakage 
does not cause the complete dropping 
away of the soil when it is disturbed 
for the purpose of spreading the roots. 
Good earth must be well compacted 
about these soil-covered roots, and the 
whole should be watered and dry soil 
put about the plants after the water 
has soaked away. 


Spacing Roses 


Hybrid perpetual roses should be set 
from 2 to 3 feet apart, depending on 
the vigor of growth and the locality. 
When the greatest mass of bloom is 
wanted the vigorous ones had better 
be 3 feet apart. When used in the 
South they should be slightly farther 
apart, but because most of them bloom 
only once during the season, or at most 
only in the spring and fall, they are 
neglected there in favor of kinds more 
desirable for the region. 

Tea roses should be planted from 18 
to 30 inches apart, depending on the 
vigor of growth and proposed treat- 
ment. 

The hybrid tea roses have a greater 
range of character of growth even than 


the other kinds discussed, and the 
proper distance ffor planting cor- 
responds. The planting distance is 


from 20 inches to 3 feet, being greatest 
in the warmer regions where they get 
an abundance of water, and least where 
they are retarded in growth by cold 
winters or dry summers. 

The China and Bourbon roses should 
be planted about as far apart as the 
hybrid perpetuals. 
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Oriental Rug Essentials 


WITHOUT WHICH, NOTHING: 


1. Honesty: Age proves 
merit; new rugs are acid- 
washed, ironed. Old rugs 
were better made, finer 
material, no aniline dye. 

2. Quality: Thick like plush 
rich in color, no blending, 
no stain. 

3. Beauty: No raw tones, 
velvety luster and texture, 
artistic design. 

4. Condition: No holes, no 
worn spots, no ragged 
edges or ends. 
Fineness: Not a factor ex- 
cept between rugs of same 
name, and then only when 
other factors equal. We 
can not compare Anatoli- 
ans with Persians; we buy 
both and for different 
reason. 

6. Rarity: Buy no rug for 
rarity of name; buy only 
rarity of beauty, quality, 
condition. 


wa 





My rugs are their own salesmen, war- 
ranting my paying express. 

My customers are experts who do not 
look elsewhere anymore. 


Vrite for descriptive list Rugs sent on 
ipproval for inspection without any obliga- 
’ buy 


L. B. LAWTON 


Skaneateles New York 


Thousands of Dollars worth of rugs sold 
to House & Garden readers in the past 
ten years. 
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are always correct. 







They set a standard for quality. 


Complete assortments at your 
dealer or write Dept. H-G for 
service booklet. 


HAY'S ano GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 
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Do 


Period Furniture? 





You Know 


Could you tell in which end of what century a chair 
belongs, just by its legs or the shape of its back? Or 
are you rather vague about period furniture? 


Do you arrange your furniture 


as well as you do 


your dinner-guests, or have you an unfortunate way 
of getting uncongenial pieces together? And whether 
Chinese Chippendale gets on better with naive early 
American or sophisticated Louis Seize—is that a ques- 


tion that should be left to a better 


diplomat than you? 


If you need a little coaching on your dates in furniture 
history; if you want advice about anything connected 
with your house, from andirons to architecture ; if you 
know what you want to buy for the house, but aren’t 


quite sure of the best place to buy 


it, just write 


HOUSE and GARDEN 
Information Service 


The Information staff will answer cheerfully and 
promptly the question that means delayed decision and 


perhaps a loss in time and money. 


House & GARDEN 


knows all the makers and sellers of interesting, decora- 


tive furniture. 


If anywhere in its pages you find a 


sofa, a serving table, a wall-paper that is a possibility 
for your house, the name of the shop that sells it, the 
price, and all the details of finish and construction will 
be given you promptly by The House & Garden In- 


formation Service. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
Information Service 
19 West 44th St... New York 


I have checked below the subjects I’m interested in. Please send me 


whatever informaticn you have on them. 
..Painted furniture 


(Stated period desired) ..Garden furniture 
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Studio 


& 


MRs. 


RutTH BUCKMINSTER 


WILLIAMS 


ANNOUNCES TO HER FRIENDS 
THE OPENING OF 
HER STUDIO 


AT 
TURTLE BAY 
220 LAST 48rn STREET 


& 


ARCHITECTURAL CONSULTING 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


OFFICE HOURS: 


NINE TO ONE OR BY APPOINTMENT 
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»} Leavens Furniture | 
) The careful, discriminating pur 
» chaser plans a home that will become = 4 

more beautiful as the years go by- 
» which both in exterior and interior { 
, appearance will take on additional j 
‘ charm as it grows older 
D He selects 
4 Leavens ¢ 
q Colonial { 
Furniture 

for interiors knowing that like the 
» house itself this wonderful furniture 
; will grow old gracefully—remaining { 
» always in vogue and satisfying even , 
‘ the most fastidious taste. ‘ 
q Personal preference may be exer- 
> cised in the matter of finish. We will 
» gladly supply unfinished pieces if de- 
» sired to be finished to match any in- 
» terior. 
y Write for set No. 4 of illustrations 
> and Leavens stains. 
: q 
» 
» 
3 
» 















WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. me. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 
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The Only Thing of the Kind 
in the United States 


A Great Nut Delicacy, Big, Meaty Filberts, 
Hazel Nuts) Grow them in your own Garden 


SOR years we had enquiries for an Improved 
Filbert ae grown in Europe, and in 1912 we 


mported wilection of the finest European 
Varieties of FPilberts that bore bundant! as 
far North as Riga Russia snd «6obtained a 


European Nut Expert to 
Huccess ¢ 


begin experiments here 
rowned his effortea and we now offer 
Our Pedigreed Varieties of European Filberta, 


marking «a great advance in Nut Culture in 
America 
These Filbert Bushes Combine Beauty 
with Profit 
They make handsome shrubs for the lawn and 
have an important place in ornamental landscape plantings 
Bet out aiong the edges of walks or drives they will soon rival 


the celebrated Nut Borders of European Gardens 





Plants bear the second or third year after planting 
and at the tenth year yield 20 to 25 pounds per bush. 


Thrive in any moderately rich, well drained soll, with very 
litthe cultivation and succeed ver a wide range of territory 
and latitude Are HARD) nnd ADAPTED TO THE MORE 


NORTHERN STATES whe 


frult successfully. 


other kinds of Nut Trees will not 


Customers in practically every State report Complete Satis 
faction with these, plants, Dr, E. F, Horine of Louisville, Ky 
writes 
“The trees which I purchased from you last fall were quite 


patie festery 
mp dé ith w ver «impr 


od have made excellent growth 
wed Filberts, aa more than half the 
’ re from one to sig mute thie fret fall after planting 
A <dly quote prices in dosen lots on your Improved Filberts.’’ 


for FREE ¢ AFALOG 


Particularly waa I 


Write telling = about these Ho yroved 


mur uaplete ortment of FRI and 


SHRI BS ROSE 8, BERRY v1. ANTS, 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 


America’s Exclusive Producers of Improved European 
Filberts 


461 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


European Filberts and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 























; Charm to Baffle Time 


Whoso seeks roof and side wall beauty with colors 
baffle the rav wes of time and weather, 
Stained Shingles. 


and wear that 


“CREO-DIPT” 


specifies 


On this home Architects Chatten & Hammond have created a charm- 
ing and delightful effect by using the large 24-inch “ CREO-DIPT ” 
Stained Shingles for the wide shingle exposure on side walls, in a 


; soft shade of silver gray. The silver gray stain is beautiful in color 
effect with the variegated green “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingle 
roof, 

send today for portfolio of fifty homes by promi- 

M nent architects, as well ascolor samples. Ask about 
1. “CREO-DIPT” Thatched Roofs, and 24-inch Dixie 
White side walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO DIPT COMPARY, Inc. 


1012 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











“Creo-TY pt” Statned Shingle 
sil side wail Home of M 
Shumway Reekford. Iii Archts 
Chatten & Hammond, Chicago 


roof 
F 











‘CREO-DIPT ok 
Stained Shingles ; an. 


epee 





| weather. 


| in the 


House & Garden 


A Separate Bed for Cut-Flower Roses 


OSE lovers who heretofore have 
confined their attention to gen- 
eral-purpose roses, cutting their 

house flowers from plants used for lawn 
or border ornamentation, or for covers 
for arbors, should find it desirable to 
piant a special rose garden for cut 
flowers. This is practically the only 


_.plan that will result in the production 


of blossoms of highest quality. A 
separate garden plot is desirable for 
roses for cutting because such plants 
require special care and attention and 
need more room and cultivation than 
reses adapted to border planting. Their 
segregation in a bed of their own also 
facilitates treatment for insects and 


| fungus attacks. 


Varieties 
There are a multitude of varieties of 


roses of different hues available for use 
in a cut-flower garden, so that every 


| rose gardener should be able to find 
| some to 


please him. The principal 
groups of these are: Hybrid perpetual, 
teas, hybrid teas, Bengals, Bourbons and 


| Chinas. 


The hybrid perpetuals are the hardi- 
est of the cut-flower roses and -are the 
only ones to be relied upon in the 
colder parts of the country and in the 
rural districts of the dry-land region. 
They usually bloom only in the early 
summer, but sometimes bloom a second 
time if thoroughly pruned, especially 
if given a midsummer check by dry 
In the warmer sections, with 
plenty of moisture, the hybrid teas 
are more desirable. When properly 
treated, the latter bloom from spring 
until cold weather. They will succeed 
on the southern portions of the Great 
Plains if they can be irrigated, but are 
not adapted to the sections of that 
region where irrigation is not availabie. 

Tea roses are more tender than hy- 
brid teas. Although some of them are 
weak growers, they are most attrac- 
tive. They succeed well in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States and on the 
Pacific coast. These and the hybrid 
teas provide the most satisfactory roses 
regions where they succeed. 

The China or Bengal rose is one of 
the forms from which a great many of 
the garden roses have been developed. 
But few of these varieties are now of- 
fered by nurserymen. 

The Bourbon rose is 
through the variety Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, which in hardiness com- 
pares favorably with the hybrid teas, 
There also are other varieties. 

The selection of varieties is best made 
after consultation with near-by grow- 
ers or nurserymen who are most famii- 
iar with local conditions. The larger 

| rose-growing firms are also in a position 

| to make reasonably safe suggestions for 
any region if given full information as 
to location, exposure, kind of soil, and 
other local factors. 

Roses adapted to culture for cut 
flowers, the gardener will find, show 

| most plainly the results of the long 
| period through which roses have been 
selected and bred. Greater specializa- 
tion in methods of treatment also will 
be found here than among other types 


best known 


— 


of flowers. Plants may be had from 
nurseries in “own root,” “budded,” o 
“grafted” form. 

The advantage of grafted and budde: 
roses is that they are more vigorou 
the first few years, but they have t 
be watched closely to prevent shoot 
starting from the stock, as such shoot 
take the sap and thus starve the scion 
The expert who constantly can watcl 
his plants may be successful with grafte: 
and budded roses, but the averag 
grower would do best to use own 
rooted plants, even though they do not 
grow so fast. The few varieties that 
succeed only when grafted should not 
be tried until the grower has become 
expert in handling roses. Climbing 
roses are grafted less often than hy- 
brid perpetuals, hybrid teas, and teas 

Plants are propagated under glass 
and in the field. The field-grown plants 
are usually rather more robust and 
more likely to withstand adverse con 
ditions. 

The size or age of the plant to use 
is largely a matter of choice. They are 
offered in various sizes, from 1 to 3 
years, The plants from cuttings are 
smaller than the other plants of the 
same age and variety. Three-year-old 
plants give the quickest results. Two- 
year-old plants can be transplanted 
more successfully than older ones and 
are rather more satisfactory. One-year- 
old plants have to be grown for a year 
before any real results are obtained in 
the way of bloom. The first year the 
flower buds should be picked from 
this small size as soon as formed, to 
let all the strength go into growth. 


Soil, Drainage and Fertilizer 


Cut-fiower roses thrive in a _ well- 
drained soil that is not too dry and 
is well supplied with organic matter. 
The hybrid perpetuals succeed best in 
clay loam or in a soil with a clay sub- 
soil. They do not succeed so well in 
gravel soils. Many of the tea roses 
and their hybrids succeed in very light 
lands if well supplied with organic mat 
ter and water, although the ideal soil 
is a loamy one. A _ well-enriched soil 
and one reasonably constant in its abil- 
ity to supply the plant with moisture 
is the chief requirement. On the other 
hand, it must be well drained, as roses 
will not grow when water stands about 
their roots. 

In heavy clay soils or wherever water 
is liable to stand, it is desirable to pro- 
vide artificial drainage. This is best 
done by excavating to a depth of 3 
feet, placing a 12-inch layer of stones in 
the bottom, covering these with inverted 
sods, and then refilling the bed with 
well-prepared soil. This layer of drain- 
age should be connected with some 
proper outlet for carrying off the 
water. A drain of a similar layer of 
stones, 1 foot or more wide, or a tile, 
should lead to some main drain, a 
sewer, or to an opening on lower land, 
so that surplus water will be carried 
away immediately. In_ well-drained 
soils such special precaution is not nec- 


essary. Sometimes the layer of stones 
without the outlet drain will be suf- 
ficient. 
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